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The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who 
are working for the establishment in 
Canada of a social order, in which the 


LS 


basic principle regulating production, distribution 
and service will be the common good rather than 
private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE— To stimulate discussion of 


current social problems through public meetings. To 
encourage the and study of works on 
economic, political, and international affairs. To 
make knowledge and reason, instead of habit and 
sentiment, the basis of constructive criticism of 
Canadian society, To break down prejudice and 
build up a social faith. 
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Current History 


INCORPORATING EVENTS, THE FORUM AND 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 





This famous magazine, founded by The New 
York Times in 1914, is once more being edited 
as it used to be originally-—as a monthly record 
and interpretation of history in the making 
written by professional historians and other 
specialists—without sensationalism, partisan- 
ship or the devices of cheap journalism. Each 
issue tells the month’s story of the war in all 
its phases with the calm perspective that 
intelligent men and women demand. Thous- 
ands of readers regard it as the indispensable 
magazine of world affairs and certainly there 
is no other magazine like it published any- 
where. 





Annual subscription to Canada: $8. 
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War Fronts 


PECULATION ON WHERE, when and how the 

second front will take shape is still a good par- 
lor game for the layman. But the continued R.A.F. 
bombing raids over Germany and Occupied France, 
the Dieppe raid, Churchill’s visit to Moscow and 
his reshuffling of the Near East command indicate 
hat some sort of a plan is in preparation. The 
Russians can afford to lose very little more ground 
inthe south before their offensive potentialities are 
seriously. endangered and it seems essential that 
any major diversion by the Allies be timed to take 
advantage of what hitting strength Russia can 
still muster. The attack on Dieppe was costly both 
in men and material; whether information gained 
from it will hasten or delay further Allied action 
won’t be known for some time. Canadian casualties 
were heavy, not, it appears, because of any 
deficiency in training or equipment but possibly 
because of an underestimation of the enemy’s 
defensive strength. 

U.S. Naval headquarters cautiously indicate that 
the attack on the Solomon Islands has been initial- 
ly successful. However, at this writing Japanese 
reinforcements have arrived to contest the 
Americans’ newly gained positions and the battle 
is still in progress. Hopes expressed in the press 
that such sorties may divert the Japanese from any 
Planned attack on Siberia are too optimistic. The 
Japanese have great reserves of manpower and 
equipment to draw upon before they need to con- 
sider depleting their crack armies on the Man- 
churian border. 


Have We A Manpower Plan? 


RIME MINISTER KING has given his long- 

heralded intimation of government measures 
for mobilizing manpower, and now presumably, 
business as usual are approaching an end in Canada. 
We have been told that all “non-essential” 
activities must cease, though we have been left so 
far to speculate upon what precisely the term 
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embraces. We know, too, that women will be 
called upon to shoulder more tasks outside the 
home. And Mr. Gardiner has assured us that “if 
we are to have more men for the armed forces 
[Col. Ralston having told him we must], some of 
them will have to come off the farm as well as out 
of industry.” 

Already pathetic squeals are arising from quar- 
ters which, not so long ago, were sending up 
belligerent roars for conscription so that we might 
ship more men abroad. It is interesting to hear 
the financial editor of the Globe and Mail protest- 
ing that “Canadians can be led much further than 
they can be driven, and it would be well for those 
who have charge of important phases of the war 
effort and the regimenting of the population to 
show as compassionate consideration for the victims 
of their orders as possible.” There is a hint of 
controlled panic in his further plea that “nearly 
300,000 married women have no children and others 
can work if more day nurseries and community 
centres are provided. If industry and business 
have to be recast and if it is expedient that many 
firms must perish for the good of the country, it 
would seem well to take and train those who are 
still available rather than make hard-boiled and 
tough decisions sooner than is absolutely necessary.” 
But this entirely new connotation given to the old 
cry, “Women and children first,’”’ shows how easy 
it is to become tough and hard-boiled without, 
perhaps, being conscious of it, when we are really 
faced with the necessity for a total war effort. 
Nevertheless, our industrial and business leaders 
have grown, strangely silent regarding that 
Canadian army of a million men overseas about 
which we used to hear so much. 

The fact is that, so far as can be judged, we 
are still without any definite goal, predicated on 
available manpower, for any of the three main 
sections of our war effort. Mr. Little has told us 
that more than 250,000 more persons will be requir- 
ed for war industry and the armed forces before 
the end of 1942, and we know that there are fewer 
than 60,000 Canadians at present unemployed. We 
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must draw on existing “non-essential” industries, 
on women in the home (and on farm workers?) to 
provide this personnel. But do we know even 
approximately how many persons should ultimately 
be placed in the fighting forces, in war industry and 
on the farms, and how many retained in essential 
services, if we are to avoid the later necessity of 
withdrawing them from one of these categories to 
maintain the other unimparied? Have we made 
any estimate at all of the replacements for our 
present overseas forces which may be made neces- 
sary by “second front” casualties; or are we going 
ahead with plans for increasing the establishment, 
trusting that we shall be able to supply replace- 
ments from troops in Canada without weakening 
our home defences? These are pertinent questions 
if we are to have a balanced total war effort of real 
assistance to our allies. Of course, there may be a 
plan. But the confusing statements issued on man- 
power requirements raise grave doubts. 


Hong Kong and Dieppe 


HE TRAGEDY of Hong Kong has been tem- 

porarily overshadowed by the participation of 
Canadian troops in the raid on Dieppe. Yet the 
real point of public indignation about the Hong 
Kong sacrifice is made clearer by the reaction of 
Canadians to this later engagement. Saddening 
as were the casualties incurred in the hazardous 
attack on the French coast, sorrow was not made 
more bitter by the suspicion that men had been sent 
into action without adequate preparation. 

The debate in parliament on Hong Kong, if it 
did not immediately satisfy the public that former 
training policies had been revised, at least drew 
attention to the folly of presuming that elementary 
training in Canada was enough, and that Canadian 
troops would receive advanced training elsewhere 
before going into battle. The fantastic attempts of 
the government to suppress full discussion of this 
important point by making a martyr out of Colonel 
Drew and a sacred idol out of the Royal Commis- 
sioner served to obscure the real issue. An effort 
was made by T. C. Douglas, M.P., in his revealing 
speech, to lift the matter above the party political 
plane and focus attention on the future rather than 
on the past. But the official opposition missed the 
cue. 

One may now conclude that the lesson has been 
learned, and that proper training with proper 
equipment is being given to all troops before they 
leave Canada. Perhaps the danger is that we may 
pass from one extreme to the other, and seek to rush 
men into advanced training before they are suf- 
ficiently hardened. It would be ridiculous to claim 
that such speculations endanger recruiting. In 
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either case, Canadians will continue to volunteer 
for active service, and will cheerfully undergo 


whatever kind of training is decreed. Colonel 
Ralston, despite his seeming satisfaction with the 
preparation our troops were being given before 
Hong Kong, has revealed certain staff changes pre- 
sumably made with a view to strengthening the 
direction of such matters. Now we know too well 
what modern fighting entails we should take care 
that our men are adequately trained and thoroughly 
seasoned for the job. 


The Wartime Wages Control Order 


NOTHER ORDER IN COUNCIL continuing 

and expanding the policy of freezing wages 
as of a certain date, Nov. 15, was passed on July 
14, It strengthens and enlarges those sections of 
P.C. 8253, discussed in our issue of last December, 
so that no wage rates of any kind can be changed 
(with the single exception of promotion for 
individuals) nor even a new wage schedule estab- 
lished for a new job or new establishment, without 
the permission of the war labor boards. This, at 
greater length, leaves things much as they were, 
and leaves no hope that, except by special and 
unlikely dispensations, inequalities in wages may 
be rectified. 

It also strengthens considerably the powers of 
the regional boards, who, whatever their decisions, 
shall be presumed to have acted with due authority. 
By increasing these regional boards to nine, of 
which the chairman is, by virtue of his office, the 
provincial minister of labor, this in fact reestab- 
lishes that provincial jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes which was taken over by the dominion at 
the beginning of the war. This is regrettable, for 
if there is one thing needed, it is a uniform federal 
policy throughout industry. It is true that few 
provinces could do worse than the present federal 
ministry of labor has done. 

It is typical of the present regime that the 
sections on punishments have been much elaborat- 
ed, and that, in the case of an employer prosecuted 
for not conforming to the order, it is explicitly 
stated that ‘“‘the burden of proof ... shall be upon 
the accused.” This seems a quite gratuitous and 
purposeless flouting of the most ancient tradition 
of British justice. Then there is one of those pur- 
posely vague omnibus sections, the viciousness of 
its meaning being surpassed only by the incredible 
grammar of its terminology. 

Any person who does any act calculated or intended to 
interfere with the continuation of operations or production 
by any employer for the purpose of requiring such em- 
ployer to do any act in contravention of the provisions 


of this order or of any direction of a war labor board 
made pursuant to this order shall be guilty of an offence 
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and liable upon summary conviction to a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars ($50) and not more than one thousand 
dollars ($1,000). 

Presumably this is not aimed against employers, 
put against strikers or their sympathizers, but if 
any of our readers can extract the meaning and 
express it in English, we should like to hear from 
them. What is clear is that any speech at any 
union meeting, or any article, which expresses an 
adverse opinion upon any order or direction of a 
war labor board could easily be brought under this 
section. 

The order contains not a word that might make 
one hope that the government understands the dif- 
ference between freezing wages and adopting a 
labor policy, or has any intention of abandoning its 
negative, piecemeal patchwork of day to day 
decisions in favor of some long term labor relations 
plan. 


Between Two Worlds... 


VIDENCE GROWS of the impossibility of try- 

ing to fight what is in essence a revolutionary 
war within the framework of capitalism and on 
the assumption that we can return to the old ways 
when the war is won. But even in Britain, as 
Walter Nash, New Zealand minister to Washing- 
ton, has pointed out, this lesson has not been 
learned. “What has struck me most,” he told 
reporters before leaving London on Aug. 20, “is 
the apparent determination of some influential 
sections not to interfere unduly with ordinary 
business.” The people of Britain, he declared, have 
shown a splendid spirit and thoroughness, “but they 
are handicapped and the value of their efforts is 
reduced by the policy of minimum interference with 
existing channels of production.” 

In the United States we have seen the people’s 
expectations and the president’s promises of a 
swift gearing of industry to war needs dishonored 
by the refusal of industrial leaders to codperate 
fully, to sink their jealousies and to abandon their 
labor-baiting attitudes. One by one, schemes to 
Place private advantage first and the war effort 
second are coming to light. The disgraceful delay 
in settling the synthetic rubber wrangle; the 
indiement of a group of electrical and public utility 
companies for attempts to retard development of 
fluorescent ligthing because it uses less current than 
incandescent lighting; the charge against nine 
companies of conspiring to defraud the government 
in the sale of more than $50,000,000 of insulated 
table to the navy department—these are some of 
the instances of capitalist obstruction and profit- 
tering. 

In Canada, we have seen three years of war go 
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by without any appreciable departure from peace- 
time business operations. Failure to use our full 
steel-making capacity, much less expand it; bottle- 
necks in airplane production; long postponement 
of adequate excess-profit taxes; and a regime of 
dollar-a-year men called to Ottawa on the insistence 
of private interests and intent on seeing that it is 
not made too difficult for these interests to get 
back into the saddle when the war ends—these are 
some of the things that prevent Canada from 
making the full contribution to the war that the 
public demands. 

To adopt the words which Harold Laski has 
applied to the Churchill government in Britain, 
the government of Canada “is seeking to use an 
obsolete economic and social system, the popular 
belief in which has already gone, for ends which 
transcend its possibilities.’ The failures we see 
about us are “the necessary consequence of a 
government which seeks to revitalize a society that 
is dying instead of being urged to hasten the birth 
of the society that is seeking to be born... For 
victory now depends upon the full understanding 
that the masses are the plaintiff in this war.” 


Crisis in India 


HE DEEPER the world crisis the more purely 
colonial becomes our Canadian spirit. India 
supplies the latest example. Our Canadian editors 
have not breathed a hint that there is anything 
wrong with British policy there. That there is an 
ugly contrast between the noble professions about 
freedom made by the United Nations (of whom we 
are one) and the brutal suppression of Indian 
nationalists by the British authorities is a danger- 
ous thought that no loyal Canadian paper has 
allowed to get into print. That criticism of British 
action is universal in China and widespread in the 
United States is news that doesn’t appear in our 
papers. Instead they have all joined lustily in the 
Smear Gandhi campaign. Their solicitude for 
the rights of minorities in India is not affected in 
the least by their attitude towards the chief minor- 
ity in Canada. And above all, while British and 
American discussion is marked by a _ growing 
demand that negotiations must be resumed between 
the British authorities and the representatives of 
the Indian majority, one would never dream from 
our Canadian press that there is any need for 
getting the codperation of the Indian people in a 
war for the defense of India, or that the present 
strained relationship between government and 
people in India is weakening the cause of the United 
Nations all over the east from Egypt to China. 
The Cripps negotiations broke down chiefly 
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because the parties to them could not agree about 
the method of controlling defense functions in India 
during the present war. Disagreements about the 
post-war methods of initiating full self-government 
in India might have been reconciled. But the 
essential point to grasp about the present situation 
is that Indian nationalists want to be able to arm 
large masses of the Indian people and that the 
dominant group of British imperialists are deter- 
mined that this shall not take place. This was why 
they couldn’t reach a compromise on the defense 
ministry. British imperialism is determined to 
fight this war in the east without arming the native 
peoples or taking them into partnership, for an 
armed native population after the war would mean 
native independence. On these terms the empire 
has lost Malaysia and Burma already. Jewish 
offers to raise large units in Palestine have been 
refused, though the Jews are the only people in the 
Middle East whose British loyalty can be depended 
upon, because Jews with arms in their hands at 
the end of the war might settle the status of 
Palestine in a way that British imperialism would 
not like. And so in India. Behind all the constitu- 
tional hair-splitting about the position of the vice- 
roy’s council and about the claims of Congress or 
the Moslem League, and behind all other political 
camouflage lies this vital issue of who is going to 
control the effective force at the end of the war. 

What can be done now? British Tories clearly 
don’t want anything more done. They have cal- 
culated that a vigorous display of force now will 
break up Gandhi’s movement, and they have got 
the support of Cripps and the Labor party for this 
use of force on the plea of the Japanese danger. 
They are sitting pretty, or think they are. Whether 
Churchill and Amery planned it this way or not, 
the fact is that Sir Stafford Cripps, having failed 
on his mission of conciliation, is bound now, to 
save his own face, to support whatever the govern- 
ment does against conciliation. In his last state- 
ment to this continent, in the New York Sunday 
Times of Aug. 23, he has not a word about further 
negotiations. Yet, however exasperating Gandhi 
and his follewers may be, India will not play her 
full part in the struggle of the United Nations 
unless the Indian people are convinced that British 
promises of self-government are sincere. The 
British governing authorities will have to show 
that they can work with the majority as well as 
with some of the minorities. Perhaps negotiations 
are already again taking place behind the scenes. 
If they are not, this is clearly a case when the other 
United Nations should put pressure on Messrs. 
Churchill and Amery and get it into their heads 
that this is not a war for the preservation of the 
old British empire. 
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The C.C.F. Charts the 


Future 


HE TORONTO PAPERS rather played it down, 

No doubt their reporters had exhausted them- 
selves trying to find human interest stuff in the 
preceding International Lions convention. All that 
the C.C.F. could boast of in the way of a visiting 
celebrity was a professor from the London School 
of Economics who brought fraternal greetings from 
the British Labor party. But it met in the Royal 
York hotel and its dinner was a $2 affair. (Yes, 
the food was the standard C.P.R. $2 concoction— 
we still feel sore about that $2.) And ever since 
the convention the Globe and Mail has hardly let 
a morning pass without an angry editorial 
denouncing and misrepresenting the C.C.F. and its 
leader, M. J. Coldwell. Mitch Hepburn is courting 
a united front with the C.P., and his tirades 
against Ted Joliffe—they read as if he were puffy 
and out of breath—make him look more like 
Honest George Henry every day. While Mr. J. M 
Macdonnell is preparing a Conservative conference 
for the end of the summer to find a philosophy for 
the Tories which will equip them to save freedom 
(whose freedom?) from the C.C.F. after the war. 
Didn’t he ever hear of that famous Torontonian 
who once exclaimed that all that a Tory needs to 
know is where to vote and when? 

Nor is it only in Ontario that the C.C.F. has got 
the right-thinking people so excited. All across 
Canada the Mrs. Partingtons of our daily press 
are busy sweeping back the tide. Tirelessly they 
compose their demonstrations that the C.C.F. is 
not whole-hearted for the war, that socialism means 
regimentation, that the C.C.F. is flirting with 


Quebec, etc., etc. (They never print what the - 


C.C.F. means by “conscription of wealth” because 
that would throw an unpleasant light on their own 
conception of “total war;” the regimentation due 
to poverty and unemployment, to bad housing and 
lack of education, never worries them; and in the 
days of Macdonald and Laurier they used to think 
that to strive for mutual understanding with the 
French Canadians was a mark of statesmanship.) 
On all these topics the Winnipeg Free Press finds 
itself arm in arm with the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
just as Mr. Macdonnell will sooner or later find 
himself arm in arm with the Meighen-Hepburt- 
Drew crowd. For the C.C.F. is the opposition of 
which they are all afraid. And every day, in spite 
of the newspapers, new memberships pour into the 
provincial C.C.F. offices. We are reaching 
Canada the stage which the United States reached 
ten years ago, when people read the papers ai 
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then go out and vote against them. Today, ten 
years after its foundation, the C.C.F. has clearly 
arrived as a political force. 

Perhaps the meeting of Ontario trade unionists 
which was called by the C.C.F. trade union com- 
mittee just before the national convention was, 
from this point of view, even more important than 
the convention itself. There were ‘present 157 
delegates, representing 69 Ontario locals of 34 
national and international trade unions. They 
resolved, with only one dissenting voice, “that 
organized labor will be doing itself a great service 
and hastening the realization of its aims by enter- 
ing into affiliation for political action with the 
C.C.F. at the earliest possible moment, and that 
until such affiliation is an accomplished fact, this 
conference calls upon all unions to endorse the 
C.C.F. as the official political arm of the trade 
union movement in Canada.”* Canadian trade 
unionism is not as strong as British trade union- 
ism was in 1900, it is split into warring groups, 
and Canadian unionists, like their countrymen in 
general, are more conservative than English ones. 
But it is worth remembering that it was the 
decision -of the British trade unions at the turn of 
the century, after a decade of agitation by socialists 
in the Independent Labor party and such organiza- 
tions, to go in for political action that started the 
Labor party on its career. 

The C.C.F. convention itself was remarkably 
business-like and sensible in its discussions. The 
time when hours used to be wasted in all C.C.F. 
gatherings by the disruptive tactics of the fellow- 
travellers has passed for good. And even the well- 
Meaning cranks and doctrinaires were less in 
evidence than usual. Their amendments were 
voted down with a heartiness and steadiness that 
must have been encouraging to the national council. 
The best discussion to which we listened was that 
on agriculture on the morning of the third day of 
the convention. Like all conventions this one had 
too much to do in the time available, and it was a 
pity that there was not more time for a thorough 
exposition of all that is involved in the statement 
on war and post-war aims which was presented to 
the convention by the national council. This state- 
ment would have been far more effective for C.C.F. 
propaganda purposes if the delegates had gone 
home from the convention after a really good 
comprehensive discussion of it such as that which 
accompanied the adoption of the famous Regina 


“Canadians who are interested in the relations of labor 
aid politics should obtain a copy of the mimeographed 
Proceedings of this Trade Union Conference, Toronto, 
July 25, 1942. The pamphlet is issued by the Trade Union 
Committee, C.C.F., Ontario section. It may become 
historic, 
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Manifesto in 1933. It is not, however, the reading 
of documents that is converting thousands of 
Canadians to the C.C.F. It is the slowly growing 
conviction, based on the record of its members in 
parliament and in the provincial legislatures, that 
the C.C.F. is the only party in Canada which 
genuinely stands for a people’s war and for a 
people’s peace to follow it. 

This Toronto manifesto seems to us open to 
criticism not at all as to the substance of the policy 
propounded in it but because, covering so much 
ground, it does not bring out into strong enough 
relief the C.C.F. approach to post-war social and 
economic problems. All over the English-speaking 
world at present it is obvious that there are emerg- 
ing certain new interests in social policy, or rather 
that certain democratic aspirations are receiving 
a new emphasis. The Roosevelt New Deal party 
in the United States, the Labor parties in Australia, 
New Zealand and Britain, as well as a good many 
Tories in Britain, are all agreed that certain tasks 
must be undertaken after the war which were not 
regarded very seriously in the twenty years before 
the war. 

The first of these is the ensuring through state 
action of continuous employment of the whole labor 
force of the nation, and thereby the ensuring of a 
high national income which will make possible large 
expenditures on all kinds of new services. The 
only thing that we cannot afford in our modern 
regime of large-scale production is unemployment. 
We can afford everything that we can produce. 
And the main responsibility of any government 
after the war will be to keep production going. 
Government must also ensure certain other things 
which are essential to social well-being—housing, 
health, nutrition, education. These are things 
which matter to the ordinary man and his family. 
The party which takes up these projects is the party 
of the future. And there is not the slightest 
possibility of the Canadian so-called Liberal and 
Conservative parties taking up any of them in 
earnest. For as soon as you tackle employment, 
housing, health, nutrition, education, you run into 
entrenched private groups who have a_ vested 
interest in keeping things as they are, that is, in 
keeping a society of booms and depressions, with 
thousands living in slums, unhealthy, underfed and 
undereducated. 

The C.C.F. by emphasizing these points in its 
program will make clear that it stands for a positive 
constructive program, for a regime of economic 
and social expansion rather than of contraction and 
restriction. It is in some danger of being 
manoeuvred into a false position by its critics. © 
Our Liberal and Conservative friends are busy 
making a bogey out of wartime “controls” and they 
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are grooming themselves as the champions of 
“freedom” against “controls” in the post-war 
period. The C.C.F. replies to them quite properly 
that these war controls must be continued after 
the war in order to avoid the ugly scramble for 
profits which followed the last war and to ensure 
that we may be able to assess in some coherent 
way the priorities of national need after the war- 
machine has ceased to be the first overwhelming 
priority. But we _ shouldn’t let ourselves get 
manoeuvred into an argument of control versus 
no control. What we need to emphasize is that the 
C.C.F., like socialists everywhere, stands for a 
great program of expansion after the war, and that 
monopoly capitalism can only bring back the 
regime of restriction with which we were familiar 
in the pre-war depression. We need to impress on 
the public mind that socialism means expansion, 
that only in an expanding economy can the four 
freedoms be established. 

A creative economic policy involves government 
investment to produce employment and raise the 
national income. This does not mean a regime of 
dreary bureaucratic control, for experience in every 
country where it was tried—Canada didn’t try it— 
has shown that government investment stimulated 
private investment. We shall be faced after this 
war, as soon as we have made up our shortage of 
food and equipment, when government investment 
for the purpose of carrying on the war no longer 
provides the drive that keeps our economy going, 
with the choice not of government investment 
versus private investment, as our champions of 
“freedom” like to picture it, but with the choice of 
government and private investment on one side 
against that of no government investment and no 
private investment on the other (which was roughly 
our condition in the depression of the 1930’s). 

This means that neither we nor our opponents 
will need to worry for a long time about abstract 
socialism. If we are to prosper after the war some 
kind of a mixed economy is inevitable. The small 
efficient business is not our enemy. It is large- 
scale private monopoly that stands in the way of 
economic expansion. 

A program of expansion means for Canada 
especially a program of expanded foreign trade. 
But an expanded volume of world trade cannot be 
brought about any longer by the laissez-faire 
methods of the nineteenth century. Interchange 
of goods and services on an ever rising scale 
between the industrial communities and the agricul- 
tural communities depends on_ internationally 
organized schemes to raise the standard of living 
in all the backward areas of the world and so to 
produce new markets for what the industrialized 
countries want to sell. All this means a complex 
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machinery for the distribution of credit facilities 
and the regulation of export and import trade such 
as will give the dear old Cobdenite ladies of the 
Winnipeg Free Press or the gold-mining gamblers 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail headaches for years 
to come. 

The Fabian society in Britain has just published 
an admirable tract on this general theme—‘“A 
Word on the Future to British Socialists”— (Tract 
No. 256) which we commend to our readers. Along 
with it they should peruse the P.E.P. broadsheet 
No. 182 which has recently been reprinted in Canada 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
under the title, “An Anglo-American Economic 
Policy.” Both of these publications are looking in 
the same direction as the policies laid down in the 
C.C.F. Toronto statement and in the British Labor 
Party report, “The Old World and the New 
Society.” The keynote is economic expansion 
through orderly national and international planning. 
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Ontario’s Problem Boy 
F. A. Brewin 


makes opportune consideration of the domin- 

ant personality in Ontario politics. Mitchell 
F. Hepburn has a hitherto successful technique of 
obscuring his own record and policies by vigorous 
verbal duels with unpopular figures. This makes a 
critical examination of his record all the more im- 
portant. 

Hepburn obtained power in a wave of entertain- 
ing ribaldry about “Honest” George Henry and his 
straight furrow and the “old gang.” Then, like 
David, he slew the Goliaths of Power and presented 
the highly personalized picture of the boy off the 
farm outwitting the power barons. His later com- 
promise with them was hardly noticed. He next 
lenounced wealthy malefactors who he suggested 
lad conspired with the power administration or 
taken advantage of its feebleness to defraud Ont- 
ario of millions in succession duties. Again, that 
he was settling with these people instead of pros- 
ecuting them was noticed by only a few. As lack 
of principle and experience of power drove him to 
the camp of reaction he continued to show good 
judgment in maintaining an aggressive fight against 
distant opponents. John L. Lewis’ dictatorial man- 
ners had been publicized in labor-smearing journals 
across the country. ‘Hepburn took a leaf out of 
Big Bill Thompson’s book and promised to punch 
John L. Lewis on the snoot if he showed up in 
Ontario. Lewis had never suggested he could come 
to Ontario but it was virtually unnoticed in the 
hubbub of Hepburn’s wordy repulse of the invading 
hordes of the C.I.0. that they were already estab- 
lished in several Canadian industries and that he, 
himself, had actually negotiated an agreement with 
their representatives in the premier’s office of 
Ontario at Queen’s Park. The evil effects of his 
campaign are evident in a groundless fear of the 
C.1.0. still extant in some sections of the province. 
‘The premier’s technique was in evidence at the 
Sirois conference fiasco, although on that occasion 
it did not quite come off. As he broke up what 
might have been a conference of untold value in 
the settlement of Canadian problems, he took the 
offensive and denounced Mr. Ilsley as a wrecker of 
Confederation and the arch-plotter of a nefarious 
bond-deal. 

_He is now back at his old tactics. There seems 
little doubt that the subject-matter of his next cam- 
Paign will be a bitter attack on the conduct of the 
War by his old enemy, Mackenzie King. A few 
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T= PROSPECT of an early Ontario election 


weeks ago he told us that Canada’s war effort had 
earned the utter contempt of her allies. Mr. Hep- 
burn, since the beginning of this war, has been bet- 
ting on the development of a strong revulsion 
against the government which must be the reluct- 
ant instrument of imposing hardships on the people 
for war purposes, a task which, while necessary, 
may make it unpopular. The complete lack of 
glamor and jelly-like performance of the Ottawa 
government, and Mackenzie King in particular, are 
to be the springboard for the return to power of 
the demagogue with political “it”? who is Ontario’s 
prime minister. He will denounce with vigor all 
who criticize him as “playing politics” and he will 
insist that his only purpose is to shake official com- 
placency but the result and the purpose will be the 
same, to stir emotion and obscure his barren record 
and his dangerous future. 

For his success in Ontario may well become a 
disaster of the first magnitude. Revolutionary 
changes are in the air and decisions will be made 
which will fashion Canadian history for many 
years. The prime minister of Ontario holds a key 
position. Revolutionary changes may be towards a ~ 
rapid development of human institutions so that 
both international and economic relations which 
have hitherto been lawless and chaotic may be 
drawn within the area of democratic control. The 
revolution may, on the other hand, be a retrogress- 
ion from law and responsibility and a disruption of 
even those imperfect institutions which are respon- 
sible for such areas of tranquillity and decent liv- 
ing as have existed in the past. What would Hep- 
burn’s role be in this crisis of Canadian history if 
he were reélected? It is not unfair to say that his 
record reveals a contempt for law and democracy, 
an absolute rejection of the constructive approach, 
and a malevolent opportunism which qualify him 
to be the effective wrecker of plans for a recon- 
struction of Canada after the war. 

Before the outbreak of war even the feeble 
efforts that the Liberal government permitted 
Norman Rogers, its minister of labor, to make to- 
wards national action to defeat the depression, 
foundered on the rock of Hepburn’s contemptuous 
opposition. It was never his way to meet an indif- 
ferent plan for social action with suggestions for 
improvement. He denounced it out of hand as a 
half-baked scheme. The National Housing Act, 
Part II, enabled municipal housing schemes which 
would have provided employment and decent shel- 
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ter. But it required provincial support. Hepburn 
saw to it that it got none. When young men rode 
the rods one of the main reasons was lack of an 
effective national youth training scheme. Ontario 
did not take advantage even of what there was 
available in the humane and efficient treatment of 
such relief problems. True, the problem is a nat- 
ional one but Hepburn helped to make a national 
plan impossible. 

The Sirois conference was a pathetic failure. 
But it was worse than a failure for it revealed utter 
unwillingness to attempt a constructive approach, a 
frank discussion and a resolution of difficulties be- 
tween collaborators with grave national tasks. It 
was reminiscent of Hitler at the council table of 
the League of Nations. When the unifying effects 
of external war are removed, such reckless impat- 
ience could utterly wreck Canadian unity. 

Hepburn’s contempt for law is notorious. The 
Hepburn Hussars and the Kirkland Lake Warriors 
symbolize his idea of law enforcement. Are they 
to be the precursors of larger and more actively- 
employed anti-labor armies? The Canada Temper- 
ance Act may be a poor law but when the courts 
declare it to be law what becomes of law enforce- 
ment generally when the government, itself, says 
that it is a law which it will disregard? What hap- 
pens to respect for democracy when every stratagem 
is employed to defeat the clearly expressed law of 
the land that, after three months vacancies, by- 
elections shall be held? The general public can have 
but a dim appreciation of the evil effects on Ont- 
ario of the demoralization of law enforcement 
agencies, a demoralization which springs from the 
fact that the government has no respect for law or 
- democracy. 

The contribution of organized labor is vital to a 
stable post-war world. What is going to happen to 
organized labor in Canada if the premier of her 
greatest province is the man whose attitude is made 
clear by Kirkland Lake and the famous speech at 
the Saints and Sinners club. 

The war is a good testing time for public men. 
What is Hepburn’s war record? Mr. Jolliffe 
pointed out in last month’s Canadian Forum that 
Mr. Hepburn has handed over several provincial 
buildings for war purposes with a fanfare of trum- 
pets but no codrdination at all for the important 
social services so disrupted. Can anyone remember 
a constructive suggestion put forward by Mr. 
Hepburn in this war? They will have no difficulty 
in recalling several wild and dangerous utterances. 
He has spoken of the utter contempt which Can- 
ada’s war effort has earned amongst her allies. 
Does he think that his references to the United 
States fleet broadcast by Japanese to discourage 
the defenders of Bataan earned the approval of our 
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allies or of our enemies? What about his refer. 
ences to Russia’s imminent collapse (September, 
1941), to the menace of two billion yellow men 


(including our Chinese allies). Has he forgotten 
the wide publicity given in the United States to his 
earlier remarks about riots in the R.C.A.F. and the 
ease with which two thousand or so invaders from 
Detroit could overcome Canada’s defenses. We 
may suppose that his intention in all this is to 
shake our complacency but the close parallel be- 
tween his utterances and the isolationist sixth col- 
umn press of the United States should make both 
him and Ontario stop and think. 

The planners of the post-war world in Canada 
must have a social conscience as well as a construc- 
tive mind. They must care about human suffering 
enough to determine that we shall use the collective 
power and will of the community to help the unfor- 
tunate and helpless. A touchstone of Hepburn’s 
attitude on this is his behavior to the unemployed. 
Remember the Lakeview strike? Remember the 
Smirle Lawson commission on relief diets and the 
campaign to prevent municipalities raising stand- 
ards to the minimum required for health. 

It simply will not do to let such a man control 
the key province of Ontario in the days of crisis 
and opportunity that are ahead. Again and again 
members of his own party have expressed their dis- 
gust and distress at his performances—in private. 
The Conservatives have swallowed his bait, hook, 
line and sinker. The decent men and women who 
believe that there is something at stake for Canada 
in this war which is jeopardized by this demagogue, 
will have to unite and work hard behind the only 
practicable and constructive opposition that Hep- 
burn has ever had. They will rue the consequences 
if they sit idly by during Ontario’s next election. 
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Youth Movements In Canada 
David Murray 


figures quoted in the book “Youth Tell 

Their Story” (the now famous Maryland 
study conducted by the American Youth Commis- 
sion) refers to the number of young people who 
belong to organized clubs and groups. According 
to this survey, which used some of the Gallup Poll 
techniques in interviewing 13,500 young Americans, 
15 percent of the young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 30 in the United States do not 
have any club or group affiliation. This figure 
varies for different groups, of course: fewer 
young women (23.1: percent) than young men 
(27.9 percent) belong to clubs; more negroes 
(84.7 percent) than white (72.5 percent) lack 
froup membership; more farm youth (85.8 per- 
tent) than city youth (69.2 percent) are denied the 
opportunity of group life. But whether one looks 
at the high or the low figures, one cannot but be 
shocked to realize that in “the greatest democracy 
in the world” three quarters of the young people 
do not have the opportunity of participating and 
sharing in an intimate way in the group life of 
the nation. 

The situation in Canada is probably much the 
same. Recently the writer made a survey of an 
Ontario city of about 20,000. Here there was a 
small branch of an international union, three young 
people’s church groups, two young men’s service 
clubs, a series of educational classes conducted by 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., a few bowling 
leagues, sororities and fraternal groups. There 
appeared to be as much activity for, and organiza- 
tion of, young people as the average city of this 
size. And yet statistics showed that fewer than 
1,000 of the 4,400 young people between 19 and 30 
in this city belonged to any kind of voluntary organ- 
ization. It would be foolish to generalize for Cana- 
da as a whole on the basis of a survey made a few 
years ago in the United States and one made recent- 
ly in a small Ontario city. These figures, neverthe- 
less, are indices, and they are consistent with the 
picture of Canadian youth in the minds of many 
youth leaders. ; 

When one discusses youth organizations and 
youth movements in Canada it is well to keep in 
mind that youth groups and organizations proba- 
bly represent fewer than 30 or 40 percent of the 
Nation’s young people. The significance of this 
fact is worth noting. 

Many years ago Mary Follette in her book, “The 
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New State,” suggested that democracy could only 
become effective in the large modern state by 
developing a multiplicity of small, democratic and 
interlocking units, each of which represented the 
point of belonging to the nation’s family for a 
limited number of citizens. These units could 
provide not only the sense of belonging, but also a 
means by which Mr. “Little Man” could contribute 
to, and accept responsibility for, the social good. 
This thesis was developed further by E. C. Linde- 
man and its importance has been widely recognized. 
Where practised in any part of social life this 
theory has produced results. It has been the secret 
of the success of many of the strongest labor unions. 
It has given vitality to many of the codperative 
movements. It is undoubtedly an important factor 
in the strength of Russia’s resistance. 

The first and most obvious fact about youth in 
Canada, then, is that a great many hundreds of 
thousands of them are failing to find strong roots 
in the community. That third of our young men 
in the armed services is no exception. They may 
feel they are taking part in a great national effort 
(as do many civilians) but this is on the level of 
mass participation and obedience: there is no im- 
pression, achieved or given, that what one thinks, 
feels or desires will make any real difference to 
national policies and procedures which affect life 
during or after the war. As non-members of 
democratic organizations or groups young Cana- 
dians tend to be on “the outside of the fence.” They 
fail to achieve a sense of belonging to or partici- 
pating in community life. The long-term effects of 
this condition in a democracy is obvious. 

It must not be assumed from the foregoing that 
all the youth groups now in existence are to be 
commended merely because they exist. They all 
fulfil to a greater or lesser extent the function of 
providing their members with the sense of belong- 
ing to a segment of community life. Psychological- 
ly they provide their members with a degree of 
security. But these groups may also be the tools of 
reactionary forces, the breeding grounds for out- 
rageous prejudice, the locus of a provincial and 
narrow outlook. Viewed from the standpoint of 
one interested in social progress, group organiza- 
tion may be either a danger or an advantage. 

Nowhere is this more true than among Christian 
young people’s groups in Canada today. It has been 
said that Christianity can become the most power- 
ful social force in our nation; and that it can also 
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act as the greatest obstacle to desired change 
(depending, as Claude Williams would say, on 
whether the ‘true’ or the ‘false’ religion is 
preached). Both of these potentialities are evident 
among young Canadian Christians. One finds 
many who are caught up in a maze of theological 
conceptions which keep them “apart from the 
world” and involved in long philosophical discus- 
sions about the nature of man, sin and God. The 
Christian groups dominated by this theology spend 
much of their time in prayer, Bible reading and 
listening to talks by like-minded Christians. Such 
groups of young Christians are largely conservative 
and reactionary. They are poor codperators in 
community councils, and are impatient and critical 
of other youth groups who seek to discover the 
significance of the Christian message in regard to 
the important social problems and issues of our day. 
There is no way of knowing the relative strength 
of these reactionary Christians, but it is safe to 
assume that at least two, and probably three large 
denominations (and innumerable smaller religious 
sects and organizations, such as the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship) are dominated by this philosophy. 
On the other hand one finds Christian youth 
groups, fired by the “Social Gospel,” eagerly and 
seriously studying their responsibilities in an unjust 
and unchristian society. This seems to be particu- 
larly true of young people’s groups in the United 
Church, perhaps because the National Committee 
of this group has emphasized the social aspects of 
religion and consistently taken a _ progressive 
position on public questions. The Y.M.C.A. is said 
to have three thousand young people enrolled in 
their So-Ed clubs, in which many study courses 
and groups are organized to study social issues 
and problems. The recent publication of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s National Youth committee, “We Discuss 
Canada,” has done much to focus the attention of 
Y.M.C.A. and other groups on Canadian problems. 
The ‘Y.W.C.A. is traditionally socially-conscious 
and its work among young women in industry has 
been especially notable...The Student Christian 
Movement has gained considerable momentum 
through its recent conference of graduates and 
undergraduates on the occasion of the 21st anni- 
versary of the movement. The organization of 
study groups among the undergraduates on the 
eampus and of graduate students in the community 
can be, because of the kind of people in these groups 
and their consciousness of the issues of our day, of 
great significance in the life of the country. The 
F.C.S.O. has, of course, been a constant stimulant 
to realistic and enlightened Christian thinking, and 
while its groups are composed largely of mature 
adults, its influence is being felt among younger 
Christians. There are eighteen Christian Youth 
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Councils (in which Christian youth groups codéper- 
ate) in Canadian cities. On the whole these groups 
are becoming aware, to an increasing extent, of 
their social responsibilities in the life of the com- 
munity. Thus, while there are reactionary religious 
groups, there are many encouraging indications to 
suggest a growth in the number of groups who are 
sensitive to the demands upon Christians for action 
to induce social change and progress. 

Rural youth is traditionally the group with the 
fewest opportunities for education, recreation and 
social services. This fact has been recognized by 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
which has focused much of its work in rural areas, 
The experiments in rural adult education in the 
Muskoka area in Ontario and in eastern townships 
in Quebec, (both. partially supported by the 
C.A.A.E.) and the extension work of St. Francis 
Xavier, McGill, Western, Manitoba, Alberta and 
the University of British Columbia, is reaching 
many young people and is effective in developing 
alert and intelligent leaders in rural areas. Much of 
this work is devoted initially to clubs and courses 
dealing with mechanics, home-making, recreation, 
child psychology, rural sociology, etc., but there is 
an increasing tendency to include discussions of 
Canadian and world problems. The farm organi- 
zations themselves, of course, are doing their bit 
and the CBC farm broadcast has been a tremendous 
force in the awakening of rural people to the 
possibilities of organization and social action. 
Encouraging as such developments are, however, 
it is necessary to be reminded that these organiza- 
tions touch only a small segment of rural youth, 
and, if there is to be a stirring and growth of 
class and national consciousness among this group, 
the opportunities for organization and group educa- 
tion must be extended. 

The Canadian Youth Congress, which was such 
a vital and stimulating organization a few years 
ago, is now a weak and ineffective group largely 
because of the acrobatics of the “fellow travellers” 
who controlled its policies. This controlling group, 
however, is still to be reckoned with. It is untiring 
in its efforts to enlist young people in its cause, and 
while its organization has reached an all-time low, 
the number of individual followers is considerable. 
The New Advance, a monthly magazine for young 
Canadians, which has consistently worked with 
the Congress group and adhered to Congress policy, 
has been carrying on much of the work of the 
parent organization. It is said to have a circulation 
of 15,000, with “New Advance clubs” in many of 
the large cities in Canada. The most recent Com- 
munist statement suggests that “the sole duty of 
Communists and young Communists within the 
fighting forces is to prove by ‘personal example 
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their fighting metal against the Fascist enemy— 
Communists and young Communists do not build 
any organization within the armed forces, nor do 
they issue any special appeals or materials to the 
soldiers.” It is difficult to criticize the activity of 
this group that now supports the war effort so 
enthusiastically and uncritically. But the activity 
and influence of their members in civilian and 
military life, and especially in the period of de- 
mobilization, should be watched with interest by all 
who are concerned with the democratic develop- 
ment of our country. This interest should not 
express itself in a “banning of the party” but in 
increased devotion and activity in the light of one’s 
own conviction. 

Space does not permit a full account of the work 
mentioned briefly above. Nor does it permit a 
discussion of other youth groups. There is some 
activity among young trade unionists. There are 
strong organizations of young French-Canadians, 
some of which are moderately progressive, but 
most of which are limited and influenced by the 
Roman Catholic church. 

It is worth noting here that in the United States 
all draftees are given a series of lectures which 
seek to clarify the issues of the present struggle 
and to indicate the stages in the development of our 
democratic way of life. There is criticism among 
Liberals of the content of these courses and yet it 
cannot be said that they are pure indoctrination. 
Use is made, for example, of such controversial 
pamphlets as those issued in the Public Affairs 
series. It is amazing how little Canada has done 
in this regard. Five voluntary agencies are now 
serving men in the armed services, but none of 
these is encouraged or inclined to introduce into 
their program, courses, study groups, or reading 
material, designed to help soldiers understand the 
cause for which they are being asked to give their 
lives. Many believe that the government’s attitude 
on this matter prohibits not only a great advance 
in citizenship education, but also the opportunity 
of building strong morale in our armed services. 

The implications of the foregoing may be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) There is no organization 
or cluster of organizations, public or private, which 
has caught up or enlisted the support of the 
majority of young Canadians. A large number of 
young men and women have no social, political or 
economic organization through which’ they can 
express their desires and aspirations. (b) In the 
organized groups one finds an increasing interest 
in socio-political affairs and a growing potential 
for change. There are forces and movements, how- 
ever, which encourage apathy and resist change. 
The old-fashioned religion is one of the most power- 
ful of these forces. (c) The C.C.F. has as much to 
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interest and attract young people as any organiza- 
tion in Canada. It should concentrate to a greater 
extent on the youth field as a means of giving more 
young people a ‘stake’ in the country’s affairs; of 
presenting those youth groups, who talk but do not 
act, an opportunity of translating “will into 
action ;” and as a way of overcoming the extremist 
approaches made by the fundamental religious 
groups and the Communist party. 


O Canada 


“ROYAL MUSKOKA—A place where right-minded 
people live together simply, but in comfort, exposed to 
the lavish gifts of nature and man; free to be informal as 
the very air, but sure that the spirit of the place will 
eliminate the wrong people. Rates from $35 per week.” 
(From an advertisement in the Globe and Mail [Toronto] 

July, 1942.) 


When King Peter II of Yugoslavia arrived at Ottawa 
yesterday, he was in a private car attached to a regular 
train. The fact that there was no special train even for 
royalty is an example of how war has changed and 
simplified things. 

(From an editorial in the Toronto Daily Star, 
July 11, 1942.) 


George F. Babbitt is about the finest type of American 
citizen ever presented in a popular novel .. . It is 
true there are many things ridiculous about Babbitt; there 
are many other things of which he has a right to be 
proud It is true that occasionally he drinks too 
much, and perhaps on occasion forgets his marriage vows. 
But it is also true that he is the salt of the earth and that 
if there is a heaven it will be found to contain more 
Babbitts than members of any other lodge, group or 
denomination. The pearly gates will be jammed with 
them. 

(J. V. McAree in Toronto Globe and Mail.) 


MR. ILSLEY: It is a case of spending whatever the 
country is capable of spending on war, doing everything 
the country is capable of doing, and then of adopting some 
financial method or another to see that that cost is met. 
It is not a case of deciding how much we can afford to 
spend, or how many dollars we can raise, and then adapt- 
ing our war effort to that number of dollars. 

MR. HANSON (York-Sunbury): Would that not be a 
fairly wise thing to do? 

(From the House of Commons debates Monday, July 20, 
1942, p. 4788.) 


Mr. T. C. Douglas is worried about the dollar-a-year 
men. He would send them home and put in permanent 
officials, each with a board to help him. He evidently 
has no fear of establishing a bureaucracy that would be 
able to continue running the country after the CCF gets 
into office, as it probably will some day unless the Con- 
servative party pulls up its socks. 

(From the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix.) 


This month’s prize of six months subscription goes to 
Mrs. N. D. Wilson, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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by the recent parliamentary committee on 

radio emerges only when one calls to mind 
the ends for which public control of broadcasting 
was set up in Canada. 

Early experience with privately owned radio in 
this country brought a crystallization of public 
opinion in favor of placing all broadcasting under 
an authority responsible to the people. Represent- 
atives of every section of the community and 
spokesmen for all political parties voiced the demand. 
In the face of this widespread approval, the special 
interests opposed to the plan were reduced to 
silence. They had no alternative but to await op- 
portunities which later might arise to frustrate 
this public pre-emption of the rich claim they had 
staked out for private exploitation. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in May, 1932, 
in support of the Aird Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, the late Ernest Lapointe gave a hint of the 
fires that were burning below the surface. “I 
knew,” he said, “the difficulties in the way and the 
strength of the propaganda carried on to prevent 
the work of that commission from having the 
results which we witness today.” 

On the same occasion, Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
introducing the bill to establish the CRBC, defined 
the objects of public control in these words: 


Ts REAL POINT of the situation uncovered 


Without such control radio broadcasting can never be- 
come a great agency for the communication of matters 
of national concern and for the diffusion of national 
thought and ideals .. . the agency by which national con- 
sciousness may be fostered and national unity still further 
strengthened. . . . It seems clear to me that in Canada 
the system we can most profitably employ is one which, 
in operation and control, responds most directly to the 
popular will and the national need. 


The second point stressed by Mr. Bennett was 
that “no other scheme than that of public owner- 
ship can ensure to the people of this country, with- 
out regard to class or place, equal enjoyment of 
the benefits and pleasures of radio broadcasting.” 

Thus, while “national coverage” was one of the 
chief reasons for public ownership, it was even 
more important to recognize radio as a national 
instrument operated for a public purpose. National 
coverage was a means to this end. Quite signifi- 
cantly, the benefits were placed before the pleasures 
of radio, although there was no suggestion that 
_the two could not be combined. 

There was no acknowledgment of any commer- 
cial “rights” in this area of the public domain. On 
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Sabotaging The CBC 


R. B. Tolbridge 


the contrary, emphasis was laid on the fact that it 
was the public domain, to be safeguarded as such 
for the advantage of the people of Canada. This 
was underlined three years later by the first chair- 
man of the board of governors of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, which succeeded the 
CRBC. Before the parliamentary committee in 
1939, Mr. L. W. Brockington, referring to the 
principles enunciated by both the Aird Commission 
and the parliamentary committee of 1932, said: 


It was of course constantly emphasized that advertis- 
ing and the profit motive should not be the foundations 
on which this new medium of mass communication 
should be built. 


He described briefly the essential features of the 
system which was emerging under CBC control 
(the emphasis is ours) : 


(a) There is the CBC national network, including all 
its high-power stations, plus other stations necessary 
for a really effective system. 

(b) Low-power local stations individually operated or 
co-ordinated in relation to the dominant system and ful- 
filling a useful local and subsidiary purpose. 

(c) The CBC controlling all network programs in the 
interests of an increasing amount of high class network 
entertainment of a uniform and sustained quality, with 
planned alternatives for the listener. 

(d) A short-wave system as a medium of national in- 
terpretation and advertisement and as a means of broad- 
casting to French-speaking Canadians outside of Quebec. 

(e) Facsimile and television controlled in the public 
interest. 


The status of privately owned radio stations was 
defined by Mr. Brockington in these words: 


Anybody who is enjoying the right to operate a radio 
station is occupying the public domain. . . . I submit, 
therefore, that the owner of every private station is a 
much a trustee for all classes of listeners as is the CBC 

. that anybody who occupies the public domain and 
enjoys a franchise is in the nature of a public utility. 


Summarizing the program policy laid down by 
the board, in line with recommendations of the 
Aird Commission and the parliamentary committee 
of 1932, Mr. Brockington pointed out that the CBC 
was pursuing a plan of “avoiding duplication and 
concentrating all available sources of revenue 
(both from licence fees and advertising) on the 
production of Canadian programs,” at the “y 
time providing listeners with “a wide variety of 
programs from the United States, Great Britain 
and elsewhere.” 

It seems certain that here Mr. Brockington wa 
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not speaking of commercial (advertiser-sponsored) 
programs, but those received from outside radio 
authorities in exchange for programs originated 
by the CBC. (There are, of course, no advertiser- 
sponsored programs in Great Britain.) When he 
came to speak of commercial programs, he made it 
clear that the criterion of acceptance was to be 
quality, not the revenue obtained from the adver- 
tiser. The policy was to be “that we would sell to 
sponsors a limited amount of time for programs of 
which the entertainment value, viewed from public 
appeal, was high.” The need for revenue, it was 
implied, had led to some departure from this ideal; 
but the ideal stood. It was interpreted later in his 
evidence in these terms: 


The commercial activities of the CBC itself fall into 
two categories: (a) local advertising on Corporation 
stations when they are not engaged in carrying network 
or local programs and (b) advertising incidental to 
certain Canadian and American network programs which 
are selected because of their intrinsic interest and as an 
auxiliary source of revenue. The acceptance of more 
than a minimum of local advertising is a temporary phase 
impelled by immediate exigencies of revenue. With in- 
creased revenues and the extension of network programs 
this type of advertising will accordingly be diminished. 
It is clear that program planning and the proper function 
of a public service system obviate the acceptance of 
more than a limited total of advertising programs. 


Again the emphasis is ours. 

The CBC Information Memorandum, issued in 
April, 1938, outlines certain operating policies that 
had been laid down by the board of governors to 
give embodiment to these ideals. The following 
passages are particularly worthy of note: 


The Board approved a long term plan, the essential 
feature of which was the ultimate ownership by the 
Corporation of all high power stations, that is of all 
stations over 1000 watts. (P. 12) 


At its inception, the Corporation’s network included 
% privately owned stations, of which 17 acted as ‘basic’ 
outlets for Corporation programs, being contracted to 
carry a minimum of 1%-3 hours daily at a total cost of 
$94,499.60 per annum. The development . . . involves 
the elimination by successive stages of this subsidy. The 
Corporation’s network now includes 28 private stations 
bearing the relation of basic outlets, together with 20 
stations with which the transmission of CBC programs is 
optional. (P.14) 


Dependence on private outlets must necessarily, apart 
from contracted periods, preclude the consistent service 
Possible in Corporation-owned stations. Frequent com- 
Plaints are made of spasmodic transmission of CBC pro- 
grams. It should be borne in mind that exigencies of 
Tevenue frequently oblige station owners to substitute 
tommercial for CBC programs. (P. 15) 


These statements indicate that both the propor- 
tion of advertiser-sponsored programs and the 
subsidy to private stations in the form of CBC 
Network programs were regarded as temporary 
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expedients, and that eventually the Corporation 
would own all stations essential to its national 
network. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Act had given to 
the Corporation sole authority over all network 
broadcasting, and had stipulated that private 
stations must not form or become part of such a 


chain or network without permission from the CBC. 


Moreover, the Corporation was given full power to 
control the character of programs broadcast by 
private stations, including time and content of 
advertising in any program. 

How has the CBC, custodian in Canada of this 
immensely powerful instrument of communication, 
exercised its powers and progressed toward the 
fulfilment of these ideals and policies during the 
six years of its existence? 

Evidence taken by the parliamentary committee 
shows that instead of using its authority to restrict 
private stations to a subsidiary and local role on a 
public service basis, the Corporation has permitted 
them to strengthen their position and steadily in- 
crease their profits. It has done little, if anything, 
to regulate their commercial programs, but has 
permitted the advertiser’s concept of what is profit- 
able, rather than the criterion of public service, to 
prevail. At the same time, it has continued to 
subsidize ‘the private stations through its own 
original and advertiser-sponsored programs. As 
Mr. Morin, chairman of the board of governors, 
declared in his evidence: “It is readily admitted 
that few of these stations [that is, private stations 
affiliated with the CBC national network] could 
survive or give satisfactory service without their 
connection with the national system.” 

Despite its avowed policy of owning all stations 
of more than 1,000 watts power, the CBC, after 
six years, is still permitting seven private stations 
to operate on power greatly in excess of 1,000 watts 
(one of 15,000 watts, two of 10,000 watts, two of 
5,000 watts, and two of 2,000 watts); and 23 
private stations have been authorized to increase 
their power within the 1,000 watt limit. No 
attempt seems to have been made to see that the 
licence fees paid by private stations are commen- 
surate with their growing income and profits. 

Moreover, there are indications that the private 
stations have not abandoned their hope of inducing 
the CBC to sanction competing private networks, 
and may have come very close to the attainment 
of this objective. On the other hand, what has 
happened ‘to the “planned alternatives for the 
listener” on its own networks which formed part 
of the basic policy laid down by the board? 

While the CBC has admittedly done some fine 
work in program building, it has fallen short of 
what might have been expected in scope and 
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Sabotaging The CBC 


R. B. Tolbridge 


by the recent parliamentary committee on 

radio emerges only when one calls to mind 
the ends for which public control of broadcasting 
was set up in Canada. 

Early experience with privately owned radio in 
this country brought a crystallization of public 
opinion in favor of placing all broadcasting under 
an authority responsible to the people. Represent- 
atives of every section of the community and 
spokesmen for all political parties voiced the demand. 
In the face of this widespread approval, the special 
interests opposed to the plan were reduced to 
silence. They had no alternative but to await op- 
portunities which later might arise to frustrate 
this public pre-emption of the rich claim they had 
staked out for private exploitation. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in May, 1932, 
in support of the Aird Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, the late Ernest Lapointe gave a hint of the 
fires that were burning below the surface. “I 
knew,” he said, “the difficulties in the way and the 
strength of the propaganda carried on to prevent 
the work of that commission from having the 
results which we witness today.” 

On the same occasion, Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
introducing the bill to establish the CRBC, defined 
the objects of public control in these words: 


TT» REAL POINT of the situation uncovered 


Without such control radio broadcasting can never be- 
come a great agency for the communication of matters 
of national concern and for the diffusion of national 
thought and ideals . .. the agency by which national con- 
sciousness may be fostered and national unity still further 
strengthened. . . . It seems clear to me that in Canada 
the system we can most profitably employ is one which, 
in operation and control, responds most directly to the 
popular wili and the national need. 


The second point stressed by Mr. Bennett was 
that “no other scheme than that of public owner- 
ship can ensure to the people of this country, with- 
out regard to class or place, equal enjoyment of 
the benefits and pleasures of radio broadcasting.” 

Thus, while “national coverage” was one of the 
chief reasons for public ownership, it was even 
more important to recognize radio as a national 
instrument operated for a public purpose. National 
coverage was a means to this end. Quite signifi- 
cantly, the benefits were placed before the pleasures 
of radio, although there was no suggestion that 
the two could not be combined. 

There was no acknowledgment of any commer- 
cial “rights” in this area of the public domain. On 
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the contrary, emphasis was laid on the fact that it 
was the public domain, to be safeguarded as such 
for the advantage of the people of Canada. This 
was underlined three years later by the first chair- 
man of the board of governors of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, which succeeded the 
CRBC. Before the parliamentary committee in 
1939, Mr. L. W. Brockington, referring to the 
principles enunciated by both the Aird Commission 
and the parliamentary committee of 1932, said: 


It was of course constantly emphasized that advertis- 
ing and the profit motive should not be the foundations 
on which this new medium of mass communication 
should be built. 


He described briefly the essential features of the 
system which was emerging under CBC control 
(the emphasis is ours) : 


(a) There is the CBC national network, including all 
its high-power stations, plus other stations necessary 
for a really effective system. 

(b) Low-power local stations individually operated or 
co-ordinated in relation to the dominant system and ful- 
filling a useful local and subsidiary purpose. 

(c) The CBC controlling all network programs in the 
interests of an increasing amount of high class network 
entertainment of a uniform and sustained quality, with 
planned alternatives for the listener. 

(d) A short-wave system as a medium of national in- 
terpretation and advertisement and as a means of broad- 
casting to French-speaking Canadians outside of Quebec. 

(e) Facsimile and television controlled in the public 
interest. 


The status of privately owned radio stations was 
defined by Mr. Brockington in these words: 


Anybody who is enjoying the right to operate a radio 
station is occupying the public domain. . . . I submit, 
therefore, that the owner of every private station is as 
much a trustee for all classes of listeners as is the CBC 

. that anybody who occupies the public domain and 
enjoys a franchise is in the nature of a public utility. 


Summarizing the program policy laid down by 
the board, in line with recommendations of the 
Aird Commission and the parliamentary committee 
of 1932, Mr. Brockington pointed out that the CBC 
was pursuing a plan of “avoiding duplication and 
concentrating all available sources of revenue 
(both from licence fees and advertising) on the 
production of Canadian programs,” at the same 
time providing listeners with “a wide variety of 
programs from the United States, Great Britain 
and elsewhere.” 

It seems certain that here Mr. Brockington was 
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not speaking of commercial (advertiser-sponsored) 
programs, but those received from outside radio 
authorities in exchange for programs originated 
by the CBC. (There are, of course, no advertiser- 
sponsored programs in Great Britain.) When he 
came to speak of commercial programs, he made it 
clear that the criterion of acceptance was to be 
quality, not the revenue obtained from the adver- 
tiser. The policy was to be “that we would sell to 
sponsors a limited amount of time for programs of 
which the entertainment value, viewed from public 
appeal, was high.” The need for revenue, it was 
implied, had led to some departure from this ideal ; 
but the ideal stood. It was interpreted later in his 
evidence in these terms: 


The commercial activities of the CBC itself fall into 
two categories: (a) local advertising on Corporation 
stations when they are not engaged in carrying network 
or local programs and (b) advertising incidental to 
certain Canadian and American network programs which 
are selected because of their intrinsic interest and as an 
auxiliary source of revenue. The acceptance of more 
tun a minimum of local advertising is a temporary phase 
impelled by immediate exigencies of revenue. With in- 
qreased revenues and the extension of network programs 
this type of advertising will accordingly be diminished. 
tis clear that program planning and the proper function 
of a public service system obviate the acceptance of 
more than a limited total of advertising programs. 


Again the emphasis is ours. 

The CBC Information Memorandum, issued in 
April, 1938, outlines certain operating policies that 
had been laid down by the board of governors to 
give embodiment to these ideals. The following 
passages are particularly worthy of note: 


The Board approved a long term plan, the essential 
feature of which was the ultimate ownership by the 
Corporation of all high power stations, that is of all 
Stations over 1000 watts. (P. 12) 


At its inception, the Corporation’s network included 
26 privately owned stations, of which 17 acted as ‘basic’ 
outlets for Corporation programs, being contracted to 
carry a minimum of 1%-3 hours daily at a total cost of 
$94,499.60 per annum. The development .. . involves 
the elimination by successive stages of this subsidy. The 
Corporation’s network now includes 28 private stations 
bearing the relation of basic outlets, together with 20 
stations with which the transmission of CBC programs is 
optional. (P.14) 


Dependence on private outlets must necessarily, apart 
from contracted periods, preclude the consistent service 
Possible in Corporation-owned stations. Frequent com- 
Plaints are made of spasmodic transmission of CBC pro- 
grams. It should be borne in mind that exigencies of 
Tevenue frequently oblige station owners to substitute 
commercial for CBC programs. (P. 15) 


These statements indicate that both the propor- 
tion of advertiser-sponsored programs and the 
subsidy to private stations in the form of CBC 
network programs were regarded as temporary 
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expedients, and that eventually the Corporation 
would own all stations essential to its national 
network. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Act had given to 
the Corporation sole authority over all network 
broadcasting, and had stipulated that private 
stations must not form or become part of such a 
chain or network without permission from the CBC. 
Moreover, the Corporation was given full power to 
control the character of programs broadcast by 
private stations, including time and content of 
advertising in any program. 

How has the CBC, custodian in Canada of this 
immensely powerful instrument of communication, 
exercised its powers and progressed toward the 
fulfilment of these ideals and policies during the 
six years of its existence? 

Evidence taken by the parliamentary committee 
shows that instead of using its authority to restrict 
private stations to a subsidiary and local role on a 
public service basis, the Corporation has permitted 
them to strengthen their position and steadily in- 
crease their profits. It has done little, if anything, 
to regulate their commercial programs, but has 
permitted the advertiser’s concept of what is profit- 
able, rather than the criterion of public service, to 
prevail. At the same time, it has continued to 
subsidize ‘the private stations through its own 
original and advertiser-sponsored programs. As 
Mr. Morin, chairman of the board of governors, 
declared in his evidence: “It is readily admitted 
that few of these stations [that is, private stations 
affiliated with the CBC national network] could 
survive or give satisfactory service without their 
connection with the national system.” 

Despite its avowed policy of owning all stations 
of more than 1,000 watts power, the CBC, after 
six years, is still permitting seven private stations 
to operate on power greatly in excess of 1,000 watts 
(one of 15,000 watts, two of 10,000 watts, two of 
5,000 watts, and two of 2,900 watts); and 23 
private stations have been authorized to increase 
their power within the 1,000 watt limit. No 
attempt seems to have been made to see that the 
licence fees paid by private stations are commen- 
surate with their growing income and profits. 

Moreover, there are indications that the private 
stations have not abandoned their hope of inducing 
the CBC to sanction competing private networks, 
and may have come very close to the attainment 
of this objective. On the other hand, what has 
happened ‘to the “planned alternatives for the 
listener” on its own networks which formed part 
of the basic policy laid down by the board? 

‘While the CBC has admittedly done some fine 
work in program building, it has fallen short of 
what might have been expected in scope and 
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imagination, considering its revenue and the creat- 
ive talent available within and outside its own staff. 
It has done little to publicize its programs and 
arouse listener interest through non-radio channels, 
along the lines followed as part of its major policy 
by the BBC in Great Britain. Instead, the CBC 
has left this important task to the press, which is 
conspicuously not interested in building up a fol- 
lowing for radio, whether public or private. 

Development of television and facsimile was, of 
course, interrupted by the outbreak of war. But 
what of the high-power short-wave station, which 
there was ample time to build and put into opera- 
tion prior to the war, and which would have been 
so valuable to Canada at the present juncture? 

The recent parliamentary committee, first to sit 
since 1939 and appointed only after re-iterated 
demands by private members, rightly gave consider- 
able attention to internal administration, to the un- 
explained expense accounts of the general manager, 
and to the general slackness of the board of 
governors. But close reading of the evidence, 
together with observation of broadcasting in 
Canada today, suggest that the real explanation of 
these matters lies in a waning belief on the part of 
members of the board and of the general manager 
in the fundamental philosophy upon which the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act is based. 

There is more than a touch of irony in the 
repeated references made by CBC spokesmen since 
1938 to the “improved relations” with private 
stations and the press. These reveal a solicitude 
for the viewpoints and ambitions of private 
interests which ill becomes a public authority 
specifically constituted to protect and serve the 
people of Canada in the field of radio. 

War has tended to obscure, while rendering 
additionally grave, the results of this attitude of 
appeasement towards interests irrevocably opposed 
to public control of radio and seeking to sabotage 
it to their own advantage. The danger is that 
negligence, decay of faith and spinal weakness on 
the part of those administering this important 
section of the public domain may lead to a still 
further betrayal of trust. 

On the other hand, in its relations with the 
government since the beginning of the war, the 
Corporation has lessened its usefulness by a kin- 
dred failure to recognize its peculiar status as a 
public corporation responsible only to parliament. 

In short, the present governors and management 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation have 
failed to safeguard the Two Freedoms which it 
was established to protect—freedom from _ the 
encroachment of private interests on the one hand, 
and freedom from political influence on the other. 

In a subsequent article it is proposed to demon- 
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strate further from the proceedings of the par- 
liamentary committee the evidence and nature of 
this dereliction. 


Une Affaire de Haine 


(“I feel that it is time that a bit of healthy hate for the 
enemies crept into our war effort.” Air Marshal W. A, 
Bishop, at a dinner of the First Aero Squadron Associa- 
tion in New York. The Globe and Mail, January 13, 1942. 
“What the British people need is a real dose of 
Christian hate.” Viscount Bennett to an audience at Is- 
lington, England, March 24, 1942. The Globe and Mail, 
March 25, 1942.) 


We are not as other men. 
Not for us 
Stir the old desires, the hot blood and the stars 
With life broken on the scarred rocks for love. 
We know how these betray us, 
keeping the heart 
In the mind’s pocket . 
and the warmth of it under the hearth-stones, 
... We have read the signs carefully 
and learnt the lessons 
Of Machiavelli and the hard-faced men, his protégés, 
We can calculate coldly the naked worth of a man. 
It was seven horses in the days of the last skir- 
mishes. 
In this time he is numbered with planes and Bren 
guns. 
In any case there is something demoralizing about 
horses. 
Inanimate accoutrements 
health— 
And we are mindful of health now in the days of 
metal monsters. 
... We know many things better than our fathers; 
We grade each man precisely and the fodder is good. 
We understand promises and the use of benevolent 
compulsion ; 
Also the addition of bonus to thirty pieces of silver. 


best nurture martial 


O we are a virile people now under the wind 
And a colorless sky, 
with a healthy hatred beating 
Our breasts. 
We think we live. 
We know we die. 
Rita ADAMS 


[Editor’s Note: As space for further discussion of 
pasteurization in The Canadian Forum is not available, 
those readers who are interested in Mr. Pemberton 
intended reply to Dr. Johns may communicate with him 
through this office. ] 
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Two Poems 
P. K. Page 


The Stenographers 


After the brief bivouac of Sunday 

their eyes, in the forced march of Monday to 
Saturday 

hoist the white flag, flutter in the snowstorm of 
paper, 

haul it down and crack in the midsun of temper. 


In the pause between the first draft and the carbon 

they glimpse the smooth hours when they were 
children— 

the ride in the ice-cart, the iceman’s name, 

the end of the route, and the long walk home. 


Remember the sea where floats at high tide 

where sea marrows growing on the scatter-green 
vine 

or spools of grey toffee, or wasps nests on water; 

remember the sand and the leaves of the country. 


Bell rings and they go and the voice draws their 
pencil 

like a sledge across snow; when its runners are 
frozen 

rope snaps and the voice then is pulling no burden 

but runs like a dog on the winter of paper. 


Their climates are winter and summer—no wind 

for the kites of their hearts—no wind for a flight; 

a breeze at the most, to tumble them over 

and leave them like rubbish—the boy-friends of 
blood. 


In the inch of the noon as they move they are stag- 
nant. 

The terrible calm of the noon is their anguish; 

the lip of the counter, the shape of the straws 

like icicles breaking their tongues are invaders. 


Their beds are their oceans—salt water of weeping 

the waves that they know—the tide before sleep; 

and fighting to drown they assemble their sheep 

in columns and watch them leap desks for their 
fences 

and stare at them with their own mirror-worn 
faces. 


In the felt of the morning, the calico minded, 

sufficiently starched, insert papers, hit keys, 

efficient and sure as their adding machines; 

yet they weep in the vault, they are taut as net 
curtains 
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stretched upon frames. In their eyes I have seen 
the pin-men of madness in marathon trim 
race round the track of the stadium pupil. 


Bed-Sitting Room 


The sun has beaten its palms flat against glass 

and, getting no answer, strides like a long-legged 
ghost 

over the window-sill and camps on the rug; 

releases canaries which perch on the chair and 
table, 

hang from a bow on the wallpaper 

and sing like a needle. 


The woman is cramped in the cupboard of ancient 
moths 

and fondles the smudge of air with a face-cloth face, 

breathes down the neck of her blouse 

telling her threat of beads 

with pin-prick fingers. 


In the drawer her friends are launching their own 
Armadas 

of paper boats with home truth ammunition; 

the photos duel in their frames, 

the smiling boy 

hurls his smile like a javelin at the mirror. 

The friend who will sit in the South of France 
forever 

has shot her eyes at the class of nineteen thirty. 


In the medicine closet behind the screen, the doctor 
squats on his own prescription, legs round a bottle, 
numb with his game and stiff as a flag-pole sitter; 
the authors scream to be set free from their prison. 


But the woman becomes a drum with sound and 
tells 

the clock to tick to tea or supper or bed; 

the window is faceless and the red brick pout 

of the opposite building is the woman’s “now.” 


For four walls high is world and just as wide 

as the studio couch or the crippled frame of the door 
and the woman lost in the cupboard of ancient moths 
is pinned to a board in the floor. 
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Leave Quebec Alone 
Gordon O. Rothney 


tious Fanaticks Trading here, but the 

expulsion of the (French-) Canadians 
who are perhaps the bravest and the best race upon 
the globe.” These words were written in 1764 by 
General James Murray, first British governor of 
Quebec. One would almost have guessed that they 
were written after a visit to Toronto in 1942. 

It is widely believed that Anglo-French relations 
in this dominion have reached a state of extreme 
crisis. A member of parliament recently went so 
far as to move 


SEIN toes WILL SATISFY the Licen- 


that the policy of the government respecting mobilization, 
instead of drawing closer the union of the two races in 
Canada, has fostered dissensions which might cause an 
internal war. 


Only a few months ago there was no such talk. 
Events like the Quebec elections of 1939, the dom- 
inion elections of 1940, and the adoption by Quebec 
in 1940 of an act granting to women the right to 
vote, seemed to indicate that the threat to the 
future of Canadian peace and harmony no longer 
arose from racial or religious problems. Was this 
belief unfounded? 

There is no doubt that the immediate cause of 
the present crisis is the prime minister’s announce- 
ment that he is no longer bound by his pledges 
concerning conscription for overseas service. For- 
tunately, notwithstanding the fulminations of one 
or two Toronto clergymen, this controversy clearly 
does not arise out of any religious issue. Whether 
it is intrinsically a racial question is perhaps not 
quite so obvious. That such is not the case, how- 
ever, is proved by the fact that some Anglo-Can- 
adians voted “No” in the plebiscite and have joined 
the League for the Defence of Canada, while some 
French-Canadians voted “Yes” and support con- 
scription. British names are among those who 
voted “Nay” on bill 80 and French among those 
who voted “Yea.” 

To quote one of Canada’s leading historians, “the 
effect of conscription would not be to menace the 
existence of French Canada. That is why con- 
scription is for French Canada a false issue.” 
Even René Chaloult, M.L.A., implied this in his 
Montreal speech on May 19, frankly admitting that 
he was simply using conscription feeling to further 
his campaign of ‘‘éducation nationale.” Of course, 
this is equally a false issue for those English-Can- 
adians who quite wrongly profess to see in it a plot 
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for French domination. Viewed in its proper light 
it is an ordinary, though very important, political 
question. It arises from no racial antagonisms. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the French-Can- 
adians and the majority of those who speak English 
find themselves on opposite sides in this political 
controversy. The reason is that it arises from an 
emotional clash between two ideas of patriotism— 
that of British imperialism and that of Canadian 
nationalism. In Canada, imperialism means a self- 
imposed “loyalty” to the government of the 
United Kingdom, while nationalism is an attempt 
to combat imperialism through the creation of an 
alternative loyalty within the bounds of this dom- 
inion. Naturally nationalism is strongest and 
imperialism weakest among those people who have 
been in Canada longest and are not of British des- 
cent. 

Of course the attitude of some Canadians to con- 
scription is based on neither imperialism nor 
nationalism. Among liberals, some believe that the 
best way to serve their ideals just now is to use 
totalitarian methods to defeat the Axis, and others 
believe it is futile to fight abroad for liberties un- 
less they are scrupulously guarded at home. 
Among champions of the common man, like Cold 
well, Attlee and Gallacher, some are prepared to 
accept conscription from a capitalist government 
under certain circumstances, and others, like 
Woodsworth, Lansbury and Maxton, were opposed 
to participation in this war from the first. Among 
fascist-minded Canadians, some automatically de- 
mand compulsion in military matters, and others 
oppose conscription because the U.S.S.R. is on our 
side and Italy is against us. Many readers of The 
Canadian Forum may belong to one or other of 
these minority groups, but only a very small pro- 
portion of our total population thinks things out 
along any of these lines. 

However much we may rationalize, most Cana- 
dians, deep down in their feelings, are either 
imperialists or nationalists. And feelings are more 
important than thoughts. Whether either imper- 
ialism or nationalism is desirable is not the ques- 
tion. The important point is to recognize the fact 
that at the present time these two myths are re- 
sponsible for the major cleavage in Canadian pol- 
itics. Consequently, sentiments which sound like 
pure patriotism in Quebec are regarded as shee? 
treason in Ontario, and vice versa. 
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For many months Mackenzie King prevented 
this cleavage from becoming very apparent by 
skilfully using the language of one group whenever 
he gave the other what it wanted. The supreme 
illustration occurred in September, 1939. No 
realist can maintain that we would have entered 
the war in that month had it not been for the 
strength of imperialist sentiment in this country. 
The prime minister pleased the imperialists by 
taking us in. But he used all the language of 
nationalism, stressing the fact that the King 
obligingly made a separate declaration of war on 
our behalf. The nationalists got the talk, the 
imperialists got the reality. 

Mr. MacInnis spotted another example of how 
the government tries to serve one master and 
bluff the other: 


Some months ago the prime minister published a book of 
his war speeches. The title of the book, CANADA AT 
BRITAIN’S SIDE, . . . is as good an expression of apron- 
cdinging colonialism as any imperialist could wish for... 
The title of the French edition of the same book is LE 
CANADA ET LA GUERRE. 


That was Liberal compromise. Perhaps it was 
better than no compromise at all, but it was not 
good enough. 

Involved in this technique for getting nation- 
alists to accept what imperialists wanted were the 
anti-conscription pledges. They beat Paul Bouch- 
ard in Lotbiniére in 1937 and Camilien Houde in 
Saint-Henri (Montreal) in 1938. These men cor- 
rectly forecast the drift of the government’s policy, 
but the people preferred to believe the Lapointe- 
Cardin pledges of rearmament for the defence of 
the national territory only and of no more fighting 
for the Empire. 

In 1939, even with her horror of imperialist 
wars, Quebec could not bring herself to resist par- 
ticipation at the risk of wrecking. the nation. Mr. 
Lapointe talked of a limited and voluntary effort. 
Quebec optimistically hoped that this was possible. 
Premier Duplessis, with three English-speaking 
Conservatives in his cabinet, and supported by 
every Protestant member of the legislature, hesi- 
tated until it was too late. Then he told the people 
that voluntary participation was possible only if 
the province declared its autonomy. 

But Lapointe and Cardin declared there was a 
solemn pact with the rest of Canada to participate 
cheerfully in return for the no-conscription prom- 
ise. Quebec honored that pact. She accepted the 
War Measures Act, paid the new taxes, and dis- 
missed Duplessis. In the 1940 federal elections 
She still believed the pledges that there. would 
hever, never be conscription, despite warnings from 
many Independents. 

In the summer of 1940, conscription was intro- 
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duced. Mayor Houde, M.L.A., said the time for 
a show-down had come. But Quebec allowed him 
to be interned, and believed the new pledges that 
conscription would be for service in Canada only. 
She did not object to that. 

Mr. Lapointe died in November, 1941. Mr. 
Churchill came to Canada in December. Mr. 
Gauthier in the House of Commons (June 29) 
attached significance to what happened next: 


This country signed a pact giving its word of honor that 
every economic and military resource would be put at 
the disposal of every one of the united nations... This 
parliament was not consulted on that question ... 

Canada was bound even to conscription... That agree- 
ment was signed on January 1, 1942... If the plebiscite 
was held to rectify this act . . . it was not the gesture of 
what we would call responsible government to ask for 
ratification after the country had pledged itself. 


When the plebiscite was announced, most of 
Quebec, though surprised, continued to support the 
government. It was all right to get the opinion 
of the people. February produced four by-elections. 
In Sainte-Marie, which was to have the highest 
percentage of “No” votes on the Island of Mon- 
treal, Mr. Lacombe’s “Canadian” candidate lost to 
Dr. Fauteux whose ideas on immediate policy are 
very similar to those with which Mr. Noseworthy 
beat Mr. Meighen on the same day. Yet, such is 
the peculiar character of Canadian politics that, in 
direct contrast to Mr. Noseworthy, Dr. Fauteux 
was elected to support the government in the House 
and to oppose it in the plebiscite. At the same time, 
the “No” constituency of Quebec East and the 
“Yes” constituency of Welland each returned a 
cabinet minister. Nationalists and imperialists 
were both still helping Mackenzie King. 

The government’s technique for maintaining the 
appearance of unity broke down in the April pleb- 
iscite. Imperialists, of course, voted “Yes.” But 
the people of Quebec were not confused by the 
complicated form of the question, by the propaganda 
distributed by the Director of Public Information, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the 
Liberal Le Canada, nor by the nationalistic lang- 
uage of Mackenzie King and Mr. Cardin. They 
felt, and so did the people of Ontario, that the 
real issue was the principle of conscripting men to 
fight in Britain’s war. 36% of the whole Canadian 
people, and 73% of the people of Quebec, said “No.” 

The shock came when Mr. King announced that, 
because the majority in the other provinces did 
not object to conscription, therefore the promises, 
so often made to and so readily believed by Quebec, 
no longer held. She had just shown by her vote 
that she declined to release the government from 
those pledges. She thinks no one else had the right 
to repudiate them. Mr. Cardin could not, with 
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any self-respect, support bill 80. After nearly 
three years of war the majority of the Quebec 
members voted against the King ministry for the 
first time. The Conservatives supported the gov- 
ernment, and the real lines of division in Canadian 
politics at last were apparent. 

Should Quebec change her mind because she is 
in the minority? That would be improper. Alberta 
has been politically isolated for years, and even this 
session she was the only province the majority of 
whose members voted against the Address in Reply. 
Quebec has the same duty as Alberta to speak up 
when she thinks the government’s policies are 
wrong. . 

Remembering that the issue is essentially politi- 
cal, not racial, what should be done to save this 
seventy-five-year-old experiment of confederation 
and to make our opposition to totalitarianism as 
effective as possible? The answer must come from 
the other provinces since it is they who contemplate 
changing the status quo. 

To force conscription on Quebec would spoil 
Canada’s war effort and would mean breaking a 
solemn pledge to a whole people who have always 
trusted the word of their fellow countrymen and 
kept their side of a bargain. If such an injury 
were done them they could not be expected to for- 
get. Nor does the answer lie in “educating” 
French-Canadians. It is wrong to think they are 
the victims of years of dishonest political dema- 
goguery. They opposed obligatory service just as 
firmly twenty-five years ago. Politically they are 
at least as well-informed as their compatriots. Le 
Devoir could contribute to the “education” of most 
Anglo-Canadians. 

The course of wisdom is to leave Quebec alone 
and examine the reasons for her reluctance to re- 
lease this government from its commitments. She 
does not want conscription clearly because she be- 
lieves we are fighting primarily an empire war. 
What is her evidence? Before 1939 we blindly 
followed British foreign policy no matter how it 
twisted and changed. We stood idly by and watched 
Ethiopia, Spain, China, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Albania. When Britain declared war we sud- 
denly became crusaders. We sent armed forces, not 
to France where the danger was greatest, but to 
Britain whose own men go to defend her imperial 
interests around the world. We ourselves sent 
troops to the imperial outpost of Hong Kong. 
Would we have done so had the request for help 
come from China instead of Britain? Would we 
have tried to save France, the U.S.S.R. or the 
Pacific empire of the U.S.A., had Britain remained 
neutral? When Britain signs peace, will we not 
automatically do the same? The official flag of 
our forces is that of Britain. Their official anthem 
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is that of Britain. We do not behave toward any 
other nation in this way. Because it looks like we 
have an imperialist government fighting an imper- 
ial war, Quebec voted “No.” 

“Why not fight for the empire?” asks Ontario, 
The point is, we do not fight for other parts of the 
world in this way. No one ever suggested con- 
scripting Canadians to help Spain or China. Que- 
bec does not object to anyone fighting for Britain 
voluntarily. Many French-Canadians are doing so, 
But she does draw the line at seeing any of her 
youths forced to go and die for England against 
their will. To an imperialist, fighting for Britain 
is the same as fighting for freedom. But we should 
realize that there are millions of people in this 
empire, including most Canadian nationalists, who 
make a sharp distinction between the two. 

Quebec is accused of parochialism. But her 
attitude arises precisely because she thinks the 
spirit behind our war effort is that of a parochial- 
minded Englishman. Therefore, there are only 
two practical solutions to the present problem. 
Either the character of our external relations must 
be radically altered so as to remove all trace of the 
colonial mentality, or, if our British sentiments are 
too, strong for that, all idea of conscription for 
overseas service must be definitely and finally 
dropped. That is the choice. Remember Burke's 


words about the colonies, and think of Quebec: 
“Slavery they can have anywhere . . 
they can have from none but you.” 


. Freedom 
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“The Parliament of Labor” 


C. E. Dankert 


was in 1929, at the beginning of the decline 

and fall of the widely-proclaimed New Era 
of permanent prosperity. Almost four hundred 
delegates, from all over the United States and 
Canada, came to the city. For twelve days the 
convention—the “Parliament of Labor,” William 
Green fondly calls it—was in session. During these 
days the delegates, in keeping with well-established 
custom, listened to a multitude of speeches, dis- 
cussed a multitude of problems, and passed a multi- 
tude of resolutions. 

The years that have elapsed between the 1929 
convention and the convention that is to convene 
in Toronto early in October have been extremely 
important ones for the A. F. of L. It is no exagger- 
dion to say that no other period of equal length 
has been so eventful and so significant. The Great 
Depression, the N.I.R.A., the A.F. of L.-C.I.0. split, 
the Wagner Act, World War II—all these have pro- 
foundly affected the organization and all constitute 
outstanding chapters in its recent history. 

In 1929 the A. F. of L. had a membership of 
slightly less than three million. One hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand of these members resided 
in Canada, belonging to unions that were affiliated 
with the Trades and Labor Congress. This show- 
ing could not be called impressive. It represented 
avery small percentage of the organizable work- 
ers. Moreover, it was much less favorable than the 
showing of ten years before, when A. F. of L. 
unionists numbered more than four million. 

Today the A. F. of L. has a much larger member- 
ship than it has ever had before, amounting to 
approximately six million. This is double the mem- 
bership of 1929. And, if we want to make the pic- 
ture look still brighter, we can say it is almost three 
times as large as that of 1932, the year when both 
business and labor were in a sorely depressed con- 
dition. This growth is indeed remarkable, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that about one million 
Members were lost when the C.I.0. unions were 
expelled in the middle ’thirties. Nothing compar- 
able to this degree of expansion is to be found in 
American labor history except the phenomenal 
development of the C.I.O. itself during the last 
Seven years and the astounding, but evanescent, 
Progress of the old Knights of Labor back in 
1885-86, 

To some extent the rapid growth of the A. F. of 
L. in the last few years has been due to the forma- 
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tion of the C.I.0. The break between these two 
bodies has frequently been deplored; but it is quite 
possible that it was really a genuine boon to the 
cause of organized labor. Despite the ill-feelings 
that it has engendered; the name-calling that it has 
prompted—both sides early developed this to a fine 
art; the jurisdictional disputes it has caused; and 
the encouragement it has given to employers to play 
off one union against another—despite all these 
adverse results of the division, the fact still remains 
that the setting-up of the C.I.0. helped the A. F. of 
L. out of its lethargy and impelled it into action. 
But the influence has not all been in one direction. 
The revivified A. F. of L. has in turn acted as a 
strong stimulus to the C.I.O. 

The growth of the A. F. of L. during the past 
ten years cannot be explained solely or even largely 
in terms of the C.I.0., however. A factor of greater 
influence has been governmental encouragement. 
(A writer in the American Mercury declared a short 
time ago that President Roosevelt was “the most 
powerful labor leader in America today.”) The 
Wagner Act has been of tremendous assistance to 
organized labor. It has greatly prompted the 
growth of all types of unions, except the old-line 
company unions which it definitely bans. 

The A. F. of L. has taken advantage of the aid 
proffered to it by a sympathetic government, and 
in so doing it has retreated from one of the ad- 
vanced points on its ideological front. It was a car- 
dinal principle of Samuel Gompers that American 
trade unions should concentrate on economic meth- 
ods and, if not eschew political techniques, at least 
relegate them to a very subordinate position. This 
was part of the famous doctrine of voluntarism. 
Until comparatively recently the A. F. of L. has 
adhered to the Gompers view. While it has long 
exerted a considerable influence on the course of 
legislation by acting as a pressure group and by 
working for the election of its friends, it has pre- 
ferred making most of its gains not through politi- 
cal channels but through the process of collective 
bargaining. That was very definitely the policy 
of the A. F. of L. in 1929 when it paid its previous 
visit to Toronto. 

Since the early ’thirties, however, the A. F. of L. 
has become increasingly interested in political meth- 
ods and much more desirous of using them. While 
William Green and his colleagues may speak rev- 
erently of the principles formulated by Samuel 
Gompers and say that they adhere to them, there 





can be no doubt whatever that here is one principle 
on which the organization has definitely shifted 
ground. Its deep concern over such laws as the 
Wagner Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Social Security Act is evi- 
dence of the fact that the old laissez-faire attitude 
that it used to take towards the scope of govern- 
ment has been greatly modified. To some degree 
it has detected the arrival of the “positive state” 
and has partly recognized the conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom. 

This does not mean, of course, that the A. F. of 
L. has discarded economic weapons. By no means. 
It still places immense emphasis on winning desired 
objectives through direct pressure on employers, 
but it is very eager to use the aid of the government 
wherever and whenever possible. 

Despite its increasing reliance on political meth- 
ods, its increasing willingness to use weapons (apart 
from starting a labor party) that radical unionists 
have long advocated, the A. F. of L. is still a con- 
servative labor organization. The first sentence in 
its constitution may read like an excerpt from the 
Communist Manifesto, but in its day-to-day behav- 
ior no indications of communism or socialism are 
visible. Looking at its history over a long period 
one can say that the organization has grown more 
conservative with the passing of the years rather 
than less. 

There is no sentiment to speak of within its ranks 
in favor of any type of order other than the present 
one. When William Green says that the A. F. of 
L. is “against every ism except Americanism” he is 
speaking in support of capitalism and the system 
of free enterprise. And his statement echoes the 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of A. F. of 
L. unionists. 

When the A. F. of L. met in Toronto in 1929 it 
still adhered rigidly to the idea of “craft autonomy.” 
The same is true today. The Nationals and Inter- 
nationals, which are the heart of the organization, 
are for the most part independent, self-governing 
bodies. The A. F. of L. cannot order them around. 
When Philip Randolph, the capable leader of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, introduces at 
the convention a resolution (or resolutions) con- 
cerning discrimination by some of the Inter- 
nationals against Negroes—and he does that in- 
variably—he is informed, after what is often one 
of the best debates of the entire proceedings, that 
the A. F. of L. is impotent to act. It cannot regu- 
late the internal affairs of the member unions. It 
can only make recommendations. When resolu- 
tions are introduced which would empower the 
A. F. of L. to deal effectively with racketeers in its 
Nationals and Internationals, again the principle 
of craft autonomy interferes. And when it is pro- 
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posed that the A. F. of L. should compel the local 
unions to link up with the City Centrals and the 
State Federations, the suggestion is once more 
wrecked on the rock of craft autonomy. The A. F, 
of L. remains today what it was at the beginning, 
a federation of self-governing unions. 

It is not to be inferred from what has just been 
said that the conventions of the A.F. of L. and 
the executive council of the organization are of 
no great moment. Within its constitutional limits 
the convention is supreme. And the executive 
council, acting between conventions, has no small 
amount of influence. On the whole, however, the 
A. F. of L. is a decentralized body. The “Head 
Office” gives assistance much more than it gives 
orders. 

The principle of craft unionism which has been 
closely associated with the A. F. of L. but which 
was never quite as characteristic of the organiza- 
tion as many people imagined, has in recent years 
been watered down. There are very few pure craft 
unions in the A. F. of L. Most of the unions are 
combinations of crafts, and hence are more proper- 
ly termed amalgamated craft unions. There are, 
in addition, a number of industrial unions. The 
craft spirit, as one might call it, still prevails, how- 
ever. 

The powerful building trades’ unions, for ex- 
ample, are strongly imbued with this spirit. While 
they work together through the Building and Con- 
struction Trades’ Department and its local councils, 
each of these unions jealously guards its jurisdic 
tional territory. Each prominently displays the 
“No Trespassing” ‘sign. The so-called Federal 
Labor Unions, which are commonly miniature indus- 
trial unions, continue to be “raided” and the frag- 
ments parcelled out among the Internationals when- 
ever the A. F. of L. (i.e. the big unions that deter- 
mine its policies) decides that such a step is desit- 
able. The teamsters’ union, the largest in the 
organization, is unsympathetic towards industrial 
unionism—when its own interests are directly in- 
volved. Witness its hotly contested struggle with 
the Brewery Workers’ Union over the drivers be- 
longing to the latter. Craft-consciousness is by no 
means lacking in the A. F. of L., although it is not 
as widespread as it once was. 

The A. F. of L. that comes together in conven- 
tion in Toronto this year is to some extent, notably 
in size and influence, different from the A. F. of L. 
that visited the city in 1929. The convention itself, 
however, will, with one important exception, be 
much the same. There will undoubtedly be the old 
familiar resolutions and discussions and jurisdic 
tional disputes, on employment conditions of fed- 
eral government employees and of workers in the 
Panama Canal Zone, and on Negro discrimination. 
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In addition to these hardy perennials there will 
probably be resolutions on the St. Lawrence water- 
way, on the United States Housing Authority, on 
social security, on the C.I.0., on vocational educa- 
tion. Possibly there will be some relating to 
oleomargarine, to a labor party, and to the Florida 
Ship Canal. 

In discussing these resolutions, in committee and 
on the convention floor, the old familiar faces will 
take a prominent part. Matthew Woll, who was 
President Gompers’ understudy, will be an active 
participant. So will John Frey of the Molders’ 
union and the Metal Trades Department (“for 
over thirty-five years I have attended these conven- 
tions,” said Mr. Frey back in 1935.) Daniel Tobin, 
head of the teamsters’ union, will also participate 
actively (“I first attended the convention of this 
federation in 1907 in Norfolk, and I have attended 


every convention since,” said Mr. Tobin a year ago). 

But these men and the others who take part in. 
the deliberations will go much beyond discussing 
resolutions of the ordinary type. They will give a 
large part of their time this year to a consideration 
of resolutions which directly or indirectly relate to 
the war. The A. F. of L. is strongly behind the 
war effort. While a few of the policies and pro- 
posals it is endorsing at the present time are of 
questionable value as far as furthering the war 
effort is taken into account, there can be no doubt 
whatever concerning the sincerity with which it is 
trying to do its part in bringing about the defeat 
of the Axis nations. 

Against the background of the war and all the 
problems it involves, the Toronto convention of 
1942 appears in prospect as one that will be above 
the average in interest and significance. 


Eating For Health 


Elizabeth Chant Robertson 


many factors affect human health. In 

recent years nutritionists have been ac- 
cumulating evidence which shows, without any 
shadow of doubt, the tremendously important part 
that well-chosen food plays in the maintenance of 
bodily vigor. The science of nutrition is now highly 
technical, but fortunately good eating habits can 
be reduced to simple rules which anyone can 
master in a few minutes. Simplified as much as 
possible, they are as follows: 

If an adult eats every day one pint of milk, six 
ounces of fresh or tinned orange or grapefruit 
juice or eight ounces of fresh or tinned tomatoes 
(or tomato juice) ; two helpings of one vegetable 
(preferably green or orange) or one helping of 
each of two such vegetables, besides potatoes; one 
helping of whole grain brown porridge, muffins or 
cereal (excepting the precooked flaked ones which 
are less valuable) ; only whole wheat or the new 
Canada Approved Vitamin B White Bread; a 
helping of meat—liver, kidney, heart, fish, fowl, 
egg or occasionally dried beans or peas; iodized 
salt; an ounce or more of butter, and preferably 
One regular daily dose of ‘a reliable brand of fish- 
liver oil during the colder months of the year—he 
Need worry no further about his food. An ounce 
of cheese can replace a good glass of milk, or— 
better still—some cheese can be taken in addition to 
it; and a half cantaloupe, a cup of raw cabbage or 
one quarter of a pound of such raw fruits as cher- 
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ries, currants, raspberries or strawberries can sup- 
plement or, if desired, replace the fruit juices. All 
the foods mentioned above can be classed as protect- 
ive foods. No doubt these rules will be altered 
slightly from time to time as our knowledge in- 
creases. They need to be somewhat modified to 
meet the special needs of growing children and 
expectant or nursing mothers. 

After eating these foods, you can fill out your 
meals with anything else you wish, with the result 
that, although you include other favorite dishes, 
you nevertheless score one hundred percent. It is 
not necessary to waste much mental effort on the 
process or to compute with pencil and paper how 
many units of this vitamin or milligrams of that 
you are eating. In fact, it is so simple that, pro- 
vided you have sufficient means, it is as absurd to 
eat ill-balanced meals as it is to go downtown 
with your hair unbrushed or with odd shoes on 
your feet. You can break these rules for short 
intervals with impunity, so that it is unnecessary 
to upset your hostess by demanding an extra glass 
of milk in the evening if chance has prevented your 
drinking your proper quota of it during the day. 
It is the long-continued errors that lead to unpleas- 
ant and even serious consequences. 

Recent surveys of the eating habits of large 
representative samples of people living in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada have shown 
that a high percentage of them (roughly one- 
third) are not eating the kind of food necessary for 
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buoyant health. What are the reasons for this? 
There are at least two. First, lack of knowledge, 
both of the effects of poor diets and the constitu- 
ents of good ones; and, second, insufficient income. 

In regard to the first difficulty, a good many 
people are apparently still unconvinced that good 
food is essential to excellent health and working 
capacity, or at least they are not sufficiently im- 
pressed to apply the knowledge they do possess. 
Many adults are loath to change their eating habits. 
During critical times, such as the present, they are 
more open to persuasion, as the maintenance of 
both health and efficiency is obviously a patriotic 
duty. Therefore government and other agencies 
are increasing their efforts in nutrition education. 
For some time the schools have been trying to 
develop good eating habits from an early age. 
Recently the dominion government appointed a 
division on nutrition, headed by Dr. L. B. Pett, an 
active and well-trained expert in this field. Its 
main concern, at the present, is that of improving 
the health and stamina of those engaged in war 
industries, which is indeed a good place to start. 
It is also working to improve the nutrition habits 
of the general public, and furthering practical 
research in nutrition. Major improvements both in 
the rations and methods of cooking in the Canadian 
army, flying corps and navy have also been 
instituted by the authorities involved. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has featured 
many programs on nutrition and more striking and 
dramatic efforts are being prepared for the near 
future. 

In regard to the economic problems which are 
associated with malnutrition, several findings of 
these surveys are of interest. As the per capita 
income goes up, most of the families buy more of 
the valuable protective foods. A sufficiently intel- 
ligent, well-informed and energetic mother can 
feed her family excellently at low cost, and some of 
them do (two percent in one American survey), 
but if the income per person is below a certain level, 
this is impossible. Families with moderate incomes 
are well-advised to spend a reasonable amount of 
money on food because more variety is then possible. 
Variety increases the palatability of the meals and 
is thus a factor of real importance. 

What is being done to meet these economic 
difficulties? The volume of sale of the protective 
foods depends largely on their price, as has been 
shown in both Great Britain and the United States. 
By means of government subsidies, therefore, the 
eating habits of many citizens can be improved. 
The dominion government has, I believe, recently 
subsidized some of our most valuable foods. It 
seems a pity that it has not publicized such activi- 
ties so that it could be given the credit it deserves 
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in this regard. During the last few years, the 
British government has taken over a great deal of 
the wholesale distribution of food, and its action in 
providing milk free, or at reduced cost, to necessi- 
tous mothers and young children is a real stride 
forward. In the United States, the distribution of 
surplus food supplies by means of the stamp plan 
has improved the meals of millions. Also, in quite 
a number of American cities, public-spirited 
citizens, government officials and dairymen have 
been able to provide cheap cash-and-carry milk for 
many who are unable to supply their families 
without this help; and in some cities two-quart 
bottles or cartons, which are sold at a cheaper rate, 
are also in use. The distribution of perishable 
products, such as vegetables and fruits, is a com- 
plicated process. We in the cities often pay three 
to seven times as much for these goods as the 
farmer receives. No doubt our distribution methods 
could be improved, but it is unfair to lay most of 
the blame on the middlemen. Raising the family 
income to a certain minimum, which would vary 
with the size of the family, would provide another 
possible solution of the nutrition problem of the 
low-wage earner. 

Improving the food supply of many of our citizens 
would increase their productive capacity, their 
length of life, their health and their happiness. 
Enormous amounts of public and private money 
are spent each year on medical and hospital care. 
The provision of adequate food would help to reduce 
this expenditure as well as benefit greatly the 
general well-being and efficiency of the whole 
country. 


y y 
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CANADIAN S realize this to be a 
war for survival that must be 
won the hard way. It should be as 
unthinkable for those at home to 
evade any part of what Canada 
needs of them, as for our fighting 
men to desert in face of the enemy. 
If you have doubt as to what your 
country needs of you in these 
critical times, the following facts 
should dispel it. 


Canada must now spend about 
five times as much per year on war 
effort as at the peak of the war of 
1914-18. This huge effort will 
absorb in the financial year of 
1942-3 nearly 12 million dollars 
a day—over half the Nation’s 
total income! 


Canada must raise this money 
from her people. She must spread 
the burden over each according to 
his or her means. It is as critical a 
problem as any in history. How 
does it affect you? 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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Voluntary Savings MUST Grow 


Necessarily severe taxes will pro- 
vide just over six million dollars a 
day—only half the money needed! 
Because part of this money is 
returnable, with interest, after the 
war, every taxpayer is making a 
minimum wattime saving. Many 
people will have exemptions in 
the form of insurance premiums, 
ayments On mortgages, pension 
unds, etc., offsetting the com- 
pulsory savings requirements. 
Whatever the case, compulsory 
savings cannot replace voluntary 
oe The six million dollars a 
ay still needed mast be lent by 
people like you! 


This means severe economy in 
which spending must be cut to 
bare necessities, with gil spare 
dollars put into War_ Savings 
Stamps, Certificates and Bonds. 
The Government regulation of 
prices means that you are spared 
loss through inflated living costs 





What Canada must demand of YOU. .and why 


and have more savings to lend. To 
lend is no longer a matter of senti- 
ment or emotion, but of necessity. 

Nevertheless, the harsh dictates 
of war can be used to help your 
future; Money spent now can 
bring you little benefit ; ; ; a back- 
log pps in peace will bring 
much, Canada is depending on 
you. Look up and take your 
rightful place! 


National War Finance Committee 





SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL 
COMMITTEE 


This huge national savings pro- 
gramme 1s in the hands of your local 
Committee. 

The National War Finance Com- 
mittee has enlisted for this purpose 
local volunteer workers whose abilit 
and experience fits them coalendoels 
for this important duty. Their efforts 
are untiring. Help them by doing 
your part regularly and oa 



















BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Maritime Province 


BLUENOSE---A PORTRAIT OF NOVA SCOTIA: Dorothy 
Duncan; Collins (Harper & Bros.); pp. 273; $3.50. 


O DOUBT the general reader will feel somewhat 

chary towards another book on Nova Scotia that is 
illustrated with photographs of barren fishing communi- 
ties, the C.P.R.’s Evangeline memorial park at Grand Pré 
and “beauty spots” in Cape Breton. He might thus be 
justified in preparing himself for a compilation of the 
merely superficial impressions and trite anecdotes of some 
bright-eyed tourist in a big car. 

This, however, is a travel book in which geographical 
descriptions and historic facts are made subordinate to 
the author’s personal regard for Nova Scotians. A certain 
amount of background material—condensed or adapted 
from other books about Nova Scotia—serves as a foil for 
an autobiographical sequence: the experiences of an 
American who marries a Nova Scotian. Such highlights 
of the past as the settlement of the province by the 
Acadian French, the coming of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, Joe Howe’s fight for responsible government and 
the blustery days of the windjammers are interwoven 
with a love theme of today which leads on to an emotional 
ending somewhat similar to that of a novel. 

Miss Duncan is a Chicagoan who feels the electrifying 
presence of the sea as a decided contrast to the placid 
living conditions of the Great Lakes area. Her style of 
writing is vigorous, colorful and full of modern refer- 
ences. She has, however, the news reporter’s propensity 
for uncritical enthusiasm, for saying nice things about 
dominating powers of the present and is occasionally 
responsible for such inaccurate generalities as, “One-o’clock 
dinner with the same Sunday dinner that is served 
wherever the Union Jack flies: roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding . — 

One chapter, entitled, ‘Eastern Canadian Port,” is de- 
voted to a description of Halifax, its physical appearance, 
history and social structure. Of its present wartime 
aspect she says, “Halifax now has double its usual 
population, and the place bulges like a crammed gunny 
sack splitting at the seams The Dingle is matted 
with sailors and their girls during every hour of the day; 
Citadel Hill is brown with their bodies each evening as 
they hunt for a place to sit and talk; Point Pleasant Park 
can produce a soldier and his girl behind every old tree; 
the Public Gardens are gayer than a _é Swiss 
Kiirsaal “ie 

BLUENOSE has an explorative quality for it is an at- 
tempt to discover, for the benefit of other Canadians as 
well as Americans, what Nova Scotians are like. It is also 
explorative in a literary sense as it is, in part, a search 
for the reason why a Nova Scotian writer, like the 
author’s husband, should find it difficult to write in 
the United States. Of her husband’s identity, incidentally, 
we are given only vague hints, though we find her saying 
to him in one place: “Nobody’s ever going to understand 
Canada until she evolves a literature of her own, and 
you’re the fellow to start bringing Canadian novels up to 
date.” 

So this is rather more than an ordinary travel book. 
Insofar as’ it conveys a revelation of character it will be 
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helpful to Nova Scotians in realizing some of. their 
qualities, both good and bad. But it has predominantly, 
I think, the air of the literary worker who has discovered 
unusual material so that its greatest value may be as a 
stimulus to the interest of writers in the Nova Scotian 
locale. ALAN CREIGHTON 


Scottish Socialist 


THIS GREAT JOURNEY: Jenny Lee; Oxford (Farrar & 
Rinehard); pp. 298; $3.00. 


HIS IS a very earnest story of a Scottish socialist— 

appealing, in its directness and encouraging in the 
breadth of vision the author betrays. Probably its chief 
charm lies in the fact that, almost unique in contemporary 
war literature, it has the feel of being completely free of 
propaganda of one sort or another. 

Jennie Lee is the daughter of a Scottish coal miner, 
Born and brought up in the village of Lochgelly, she 
learned her politics in close association with the Independ- 
ant Labor Party, of which both her father and mother 
were members. As a child she grew to know and to ad- 
mire those stalwart socialist fighters in the I.L.P. who 
were giving their lives to the building of a new and juster 
society. This, combined with an intimate personal 
experience of the dwarfed lives of the miners, served to 
direct her into politics after graduating from Edinburgh 
University. Her gratitude to her mother for the assistance 
she gave in helping her complete her education is treated 
in a delightfully tender and humorous way, completely 
devoid of mawkish séntimentality. 

She was first elected to parliament as a member of 
the I.L.P. for North Lanark at the age of 24 and, although 
defeated in 1931, has remained an active worker, serving 
in various capacities as lecturer, journalist and student 
in Soviet Russia, United States and Spain, as well as 
carrying on active political work in Great Britain in col- 
laboration with her husband, Aneurin Bevan. 

Throughout this excellent work are intimate pen por- 
traits and evaluations of those important men in Britain's 
wartime government, Churchill, Beaverbrook, Cripps and 
Bevin, all of whom she has worked with personally. 

Of Beaverbrook she says, in part, “A man fights best 
with the weapons he believes in. Lord Beaverbrook 
believes in private enterprise. Whatever job he tackles, 
in spirit and in method he remains a capitalist buccaneer 
. . . He did everything that any man could do within the 
framework of an unplanned capitalist economy.” Her 
admiration of Cripps is tremendous and she does a good 
job of throwing a new and much more favorable light on 
what he attempted to accomplish within the Labor Party, 
through the Socialist League, than has hitherto been 
available either through Communist Party propaganda, or 
official Labor Party statements. 

This is a book by a seasoned politician who understands, 
not only the strengths and weaknesses of the political 
parties of Britain, but the temper and ambitions of the 
working people of her land. In these people she has great 
faith. Throughout the book she points to evidence of the 
people being ahead of the government in its thinking, and 
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pressing that government to more adequate action. One 
feels that if her evaluation of the British working class is 
correct and there are enough Jenny Lees in England the 


place may not yet be lost. KAY MORRIS 


Poetry 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN POETRY: Ralph 
Gustafson, Editor; Collins (Pelican Books); pp. 123; 
25c. 

LAST LEAVE AND OTHER POEMS: Dorothy Dumbrille; 
Ryerson; pp. 16; 25c. 

PRAYERS AT A HIGH ALTAR: Charles Frederick Boyle; 
Ryerson; pp. 14; 25c. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE, A CANADIAN QUARTERLY 
(VOL. 1, NO. 3): Alan Crawley, Editor; pp. 16; $1.00 
a year, 25¢c a copy. 


R. GUSTAFSON SUGGESTS in his preface to AN 

ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN POETRY that he 
entertains hopes of putting at least some Canadian poetry 
on the map; he has certainly put it in our pockets. The 
editor does not make himself very clear in his definition 
ot “Canadianism” but he says that the choice in his 
athology has been dictated by the urgency, “the kinetic 
snsitivity to social environment” which characterizes his 
poets. 

This must be his justification to those who will question 
the seemingly disproportionate space allotted to the com- 
paratively unknown younger writers who have appeared 
but infrequently in print, as compared with “established” 
Canadian poets like Lampman, Carman, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, and the rest. 

As one leaves through the collection one should, per- 
haps, be thankful for what one gets and not ask for too 
much more. A good many of Mr. Gustafson’s selections 
are acceptable verse rather than poetry with the universal 
stamp which will hold them a place in literature. They 
so often give the impression of being merely five finger 
exercises in the art of expression. One might select, by 
way of example, W. W. E. Ross’, “The Walk,” or Anne 
Marriott’s “Woodyards in the Rain,” or Robert Finch’s 
“Train Window.” Other writers, like Marjorie Pickthall, 
are inadequately represented by Mr. Gustafson’s selec- 
tions, but there are no doubt many reasons other than 
the editor’s judgment governing his choices. One is grate- 
ful to have F. R. Scott’s strongly sincere “Dedication,” 
Pratt’s “Prize Cat,’ Isobel McKay’s “First Love,’ Leo 
Cox’s “Design for a Prie-Dieu,” McKay’s “Ill-tempered 
Lover” and Klein’s “Design for Mediaeval Tapestry,” to 
make only a sketchy selection. Somehow “In Flanders 
Fields’ and the “Ahkoond of Swat” both seem out of 
place, the one because it is so obviously the most famous 
poem in the collection and the other because it has no 
merit comparable to its surroundings. 

If Mr. Gustafson’s anthology seems a collection of 
modern Canadian verse rather than an anthology of 
Canadian poetry it is nevertheless a tidy piece of editing 
for which we may be duly grateful. 

Dorothy Dumbrille’s little book, LAST LEAVE, is very 
moving as regards its subject matter and we naturally 
share her nostalgic longing for the simple, happy things 
we enjoyed in the days before the cataclysm, 

“When John was two and Michael four 
And they woke at dawn and crept downstairs 
And danced around the Christmas tree.” 
She writes with a tight-lipped self-control that has 
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power to agonize, but her work is so intimately her own 
that its tenderness slips easily into sentimentality. One 
feels just a little embarrassed as one reads—much as if 
one had come upon the tender love letters of a friend. 

C. F. Boyle, in the last stanza of his poem, “Vita 
Amabilis” says: 

“And far from pagan thought is this 
That out of travail, I can say 

I need no future world of bliss— 

I have it here to-day.” 

And so, with a proud faith that dignifies even his youth- 
ful bitterness, he looks forth upon a world of horror—of 
bombings by night and misery by day. He writes with a 
passionate religious fervor of “the cause” while seeing 
clearly through the humbug of patriotic phraseology. To 
him, “the destiny of Man is a goodly thing and spacious.” 
Sometimes his enthusiasm runs away with him and he 
becomes rather sickly sweet about “a brave beautiful 
Queen warming her hands over a pot of stew in an air- 
raid shelter.” But when he turns his thought and vision 
upon his personal experience, rather than on the evening 
news, he writes with a poet’s touch. 

The third quarterly volume of Contemporary Verse is 
distinguished by two very neat poems of Helen Geddes, 
“Futility” and “The sky but not the heart’ and several 
very effective phrases in Finch’s “Pleasure and memory 
compared with hope.” Much of the rest is wordy, blat- 
antly effective in subject matter and directness but often 
lacking in control. J. J. KNIGHTS 


Hope For Humanity 


PEACE NOW AND FOREVER: Max Molyneux; Silver- 
Tonsberg Press (Superior, Wis.); pp. xii—162; $1.50 
(U. S, A.). 


ESPITE THE NOT TOO attractive get-up of this little 

book which at first glance looks like the work of a 
crack-pot, and despite its title which suggests Father 
Divine or some such, it improves in parts on patient 
reading; Dr. Molyneux has something to say and for the 
most part says it fearlessly, if with little logic. 

“The dominant urge within man is the immortal soul” 
—this is called fundamental and verifiable in history in 
spite of all the debunking of our neopagan world. The 
Deity is neatly championed, while the Russian system is 
laid low in language which for picturesqueness might be 
called typical of this author when he lets himself go a 
bit: “a Shangri-la somewhere east of the Danube where 
the Volga Boatmen were busily engaged in trying to set 
up primitive Christianity without Christ.” Indeed 
Communism, Isolationism and the League of Nations get 
it together: “Thus while a world burning up provided it’s 
ghastly illumination, we witnessed in the same ‘ring- 
round-the-rosy’ dance of death the smart-aleck comrades 
on the left swing their isolationist partners to the right, 
while the League of Nations band in the center struck up 
‘Nearer My God to Thee.’” 

I am surprised that Dr. Molyneux brackets Confucius 
and More with Christ and Francis of Assisi as religious 
geniuses; and that he refers to honorable enemy as. ‘Japs’ 
while decrying chauvinism. Often he maintains an inter- 
esting thesis—namely, thaf there is hope for humanity in 
proportion as men learn to subordinate their own personal 
interests to the larger loyalties of family, community and 


nation. 
Finally, on the debit side we must record an effort, 
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while decrying logic, to build up a logic of his own; a 
somewhat tiresome over-use of catch-phrases like ‘the 
Groove,’ ‘the Dynamic,’ etc.; and again the errors or mis- 
prints which mar so many hopeful little books (and our 
friend is the head of the English department in a Teachers 
College!): ‘Oedippus Tyrranus,’ ‘testifys’ and the ‘emporer’ 
are bad; and see if you can find another in a quotation 
above. I fear the book will not go far, and can only hope 
that the author might try to set down what he has to say 


more simply, briefly and logically. 
JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


China Incident 


FAR EASTERN WAR, 1937-1941: Harold S. Quigley; 
World Peace Foundation; (Boston), pp. xi+367; paper 
edition, $1.00; cloth edition, $2.50. 


HIS IS a very comprehensive analysis and history of 

the developments in the Far East during the four 
years which preceded the attack on Pearl Harbor. Pro- 
fessor Quigley begins with a survey of conditions in China 
and Japan on the eve of the Marco Polo bridge affair in 
1937, and then proceeds to trace events since that time. 
He deals with the interests and policies of the great 
powers—Britain, United States and the U.S.S.R.—in China 
very frankly. Canada receives one page. This is not the 
kind of book that we get from the returned foreign cor- 
respondents, and will not have the popular appeal that 
their highly colored collections of personal experiences 
have. But it is a very well-balanced and objective treat- 
ment of the subject, and its history is not likely to be 
superseded for a long time until government archives 
of this period are at last opened. It has fifty pages of 
appendices giving the statements of the different govern- 
ments concerned and a useful bibliography of books and 
articles. F. H. U. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE: Dallas Kenmare; Williams 
& Norgate (London, England); pp. 224; 7/6. 


€¢w OVE IS the supreme need of human life .... The 

too common secular view of the divinest of human 
emotions lies at the root of sin, suffering and disease; 
while conversely, an understanding of its true nature 
brings health and joy.” 

This is the urgent faith of the author—and of the re- 
viewer. Her book is a series of meditations, gathering 
together many and well-selected insights of love, poets 
and psychologists especially, interwoven with her own 
thoughts, in order to make known and impressive the 
spiritual nature of love. I recommend it to those desiring 
material for meditation. 

The book will frustrate any desire for study, as con- 
trasted with meditation. It is in no sense scientific, the 
judgments being ethereal, ineffable, mystical and indeed 
often spiritualistic in a way that gives no evidences and 
seems to feel no need of such checks. It is equally not 
philosophy, for despite her effort to relate love to life and 
death, body and spirit, god and reality. there is no dis- 
ciplined analysis of the concepts used, and no theory 
formulated of the whole—other than such vague general- 
izations as “God is love and love is life,’—or even of its 
relations to the parts. 

But it is not intended to be either science or systematic 
philosophy. My criticism of it is that it is so remote from 
the struggling humanity she hopes it will save. Love 





appears as a supreme reality itself; the persons or things 
loved almost disappear; its social conditions and determin- 
ants as a living force are neglected; material pain, 
poverty, oppression that destroy it and breed its opposite 
are not mentioned, though bringing disaster by “forgetting 
god,” is. 

Unquestionably we need values, ideals, to live by and 
live for. But they must not be mere ideals. If they are 
to escape life confinement to the ivory tower they must 
be available to and for ordinary mortals; they must be 
real in a more widespread mortal fashion; they must guide 
us in our work, challenge us in our fighting, reward us 
in our living-dying. From the point of view therefore of 
the asserted practical purpose of this book—its real motive 
is the glorification of Love—I criticize it as not assisting 
in the birth and cultivation of love as the root of values 
but instead, of joining in the celebration and glorification 
of a highly refined individualistic emotional experience. 
I agree that love is wonderful, but this is not why I think 
so. J. McC. 


Tall Story 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF ZION. By 
John S. Curtiss. Columbia University Press, New 
York 1942. 


BOUT FORTY YEARS AGO, an obscure Russia 

newspaper in the pogrom-ridden town of Kishinew 
published a series of articles entitled “A plan for the con- 
queSt of the world by the Jews.” That was the first time 
that the famous “Protocols of Zion” appeared in print. 
Characteristically enough, the editor, one Paul Krushevan, 
did not vouch for their authenticity. A few years later, 
a Russian mystic by the name of Sergei Nilus included 
the Protocols in a book on “Antichrist as a new political 
possibility,” presenting them as a genuine plan of the 
secret leaders of Jewry, the Elders of Zion, to enslave 
the whole world, to enthrone a Jewish Emperor and to 
make him the “real Pope of the Universe.” It is rather a 
tall tale, this phantastic legend of a few Super-rabbis 
secretly ruling the globe. Nevertheless, the “Protocols” 
have been taken seriously by many; they have been pub- 
lished and republished in all countries including those of 
the Western hemisphere; they have been translated in 
every important language including Arabic and Chinese. 
No doubt they have played an important part in the 
growth of Anti-Semitism throughout the world: they may 
be nothing but ridiculous nonsense—yet millions of 
people, not only in Germany, believe what the alleged 
documents reveal. 

All this is reason enough to welcome an objective in- 
vestigation into the history and credibility of the ‘Proto- 
cols.” John S. Curtiss’ careful study presents such an 
investigation. Using all available material including 
Russian sources, he shows very convincingly that the 
Protocols have been manufactured by the Russian political 
police in Paris; that they are not only a forgery but a 
flagrant plagiarism as well; finally, that they cannot 
possibly have been produced by Jewish leaders. There 
remains only to explain why the Russian police felt it 
necessary to fabricate the Protocols; how it was possible 
that such a clumsy forgery could ever have been accepted 
as genuine: but Dr. Curtiss does not tell that sorry tale of 
stupidity, intolerance and fanaticism; he limits himself 1 
the problem of the authenticity of the Protocols. In the 
Foreword we are told that the book has been read and 
checked in manuscript by a group of sponsoring historians 
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who accepted and endorsed the author’s findings “as com- 
pletely destructive of the historicity of the protocols.” 
Among the sponsors are men like Carl L. Becker, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Allan Nevins and Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
A. W. 


Miscellany 


REPORT ON HOUSING FOR TORONTO: Lewis Duncan; 
pp. 40. 


N THIS REPORT Controller Duncan views the housing 

of our urban population, not only in the immediate 
light of the emergency of war but as a permanent problem 
that our democracy must face in peace time. After an 
initial statement of the urgency of housing, colorfully 
achieved by the use of letters he himself has received 
from citizens in Toronto, he goes on to deal with the ac- 
complishments of Canada in this field, contrasting them 
with those of other countries. He then describes the 
difficulties and traps which will beset Canadian housing, 
in particular stressing the ever-present diffusion of 
responsibility that comes from our federalism. His 
recommendations are limited to the immediate war period 
and, as such, are sensible, even if they be but palliatives. 
for the period after the war he sees clearly that if 
housing is to become anything more than a history of 
committees and recommendations without action a vigor- 
ous body of voters must be determined in their support 
of it. G. P. G. 


MEN IN KHAKI: FOUR REGIMENTS OF MANITOBA: 
Roy St. George Stubbs; Ryerson Press; pp. 72. $1. 


HESE COLORFUL SKETCHES of four noted 

Winnipeg regiments and their achievements in the 
lant war and this, appeared in the WINNIPEG FREE 
PRESS. They hold great interest for anyone living in 
those parts or knowing someone in any of the regiments 
sketched: the Royal Winnipeg Rifles, affectionately 
known as the Little Black Devils; the Winnipeg Grena- 
diers; the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders of Canada; 
and the Winnipeg Light Infantry. Hon. J. T. Thorson, 
minister of national war services, contributes a_ brief 
introduction. P. A. G. 


VITAMINS FOR HEALTH: Henry Borsook and William 
Huse; Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 69. 


HIS PAMPHLET is designed as an easy guide to the 
knowledge of vitamins for every-day use. The 
authors discuss three possible methods of vitamin intake: 
carefully planned diets; scientifically fortified foods; and 
the prescription of synthetics and concentrates. They tell 
clearly and concisely what each vitamin does; what de- 
ficiency or specific disease it combats; how much of the 
Vitamin is needed; and what foods to eat to be sure of 
getting an adequate supply. 
_ Interesting to many of us who consider ourselves “sens- 
ible eaters” are the sample menus given of “good meals 
that are not so good,” showing how easy it is to be de- 
ceived in planning meals. To many, also, the “vitamin” 
Subject has become rather complex, because of unfamiliar 
technical terms on the one hand, and extravagant and 
unbelievable claims by advertisers on the other. To those 
VITAMINS OF HEALTH is an invaluable pamphlet. 
E. G. K. 
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With Foreword by 
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THE ONLY DAY-BY-DAY NEWS 
— OF WORLD EVENTS 


Here is the first and only day- 
by-day chronological account of 
1941’s_ vital news. 480 pages 
(half a million words) of world 
news digested and indexed in 
this smartly bound volume of all 
52 issues of FACTS-ON-FILE 
published in 1941. 
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librarians, writers, educators, business 
men, speakers, clergymen, officials, laymen. 
Covers fields of U.S. War, National Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, Latin America, Finance, Econo- 
mics, Arts, Science, Education, Religion, Sports. 
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CATHOLIQUE ES-TU SOCIAL: 
Levesque. 

L’ASSURANCE SOCIALE ET L’ASSURANCE COM- 
MERCIALE: by T. Poznanski. 


by Georges-Henri 


HESE ARE two more pamphlets in the series, Cahiers 

de l’Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Politiques et 
Economiques of Laval University in Quebec. They cost 
15 cents each, and a series of ten may be obtained at the 
price of one dollar. The first is by the director of the 
school, and consists of two lectures delivered by him to set 
forth the function of the Action Catholique in helping 
to bring about a Christian social order. The second is by 
a Polish actuary recently settled in Quebec, and deals with 
the roles of private commercial insurance, and of the new 
social insurances in supplementing one another in the 
work of providing security for the members of society. 
To an outsider both of these pamphlets seem rather 
abstract. ‘The interesting thing about them is the con- 
ception of social activity in a Catholic society which they 
set forth. Po. U. 


THE THISTLE AND OTHER RIMES: M’Tavish; Lawson 
& Gower (Chicago); $1.00 (U.S.A.). 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S “Line o’ type” and the 
“Hit or Miss” column of the Daily News present 
day by day a good deal of very acceptable verse, both 
serious and humorous in tone. I have never been able 
to explain why these columns, in a city notorious for its 
Anglophobia, should have shown an amused and generous 


tolerance to the Scottish rhymester writing in his Scots 
dialect. Perhaps it is because the Chicagoan regards the 
Scot as a kind of Suede for whom all Chicagoans show a 
fondness. 

M’Tavish in this book collects some of his occasional 
verse printed before in the News and the Tribune, and 
includes one long poem “THE THISTLE,” inspired by 
“Clio auld lass,” which makes mock epic of the affinity 
between the Norse and the Scots. The humor is broadly 
entertaining, but depending as it does so often on tricks 
of language, it becomes tedious after a time. Two 
Scottish translations of Horace odes are excellent. The 
illustrations to the text are unusually sympathetic, and 
make a distinct contribution to the book. J.J. K. 
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Is read by men and women who appreci- 
ate stimulating analyses of new world 
trends and occurrences. 
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lightened free minds of today their 
ideas for a better future. These 
capable analysts of the new era are 
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osophy, religion and creative arts. 

In the September issue: The Man 
Whose Name is Quisling, by Sigmund 
Skard; Suez—Ditch Between Two 
Worlds, by Arthur L. Crawford; Swit- 
zerland—Fortress of Freedom, by Hen- 
ry Barnes; Disorder and Early Sorrow, 
by Klaus Mann; Ectasy, by Gerald 
Heard. 
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judith Robinson's Weekly 
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WILL DO MOST GOOD. 
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Books Received 


Food Control in Great Britain: Series 
B. No. 35, International Labor 
Office (Montreal); pp. 272; $1.25. 

Virginia Woolf: David Daiches; New 
Directions (Norfolk, Conn.); pp. 
169; $1.50 (U. S. A.). 

Essentials of Price Theory: B. S. Keir- 
stead; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. 246; $2.75. 

Escape from Freedom: Erich Fromm; 
Oxford (Farrar & Rinehart); pp. 
305; $3.00. 

This Great Journey: Jennie Lee; Ox- 
ford (Farrar & Rinehart); pp. 
298; $3.00. 

Bluenose—A Portrait of Nova Scotia: 
Dorothy Duncan; Collins (Harper 
& Bros.); pp. 273; $3.50. 

Frm Thirty Years with Freud: 


Theodor Reik; Macmillan (The 
Hogarth Press, International 
Psycho-analytical Library, No. 


32); pp. 214; $4.00. 

§viet Asia: Raymond Arthur Davies 
and Andrew J. Steiger; Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (The Dial 
Press); pp. 384; $4.00. 

Glimpses of World History: Nehru; 
Longmans, Green & Co. (John 
Day); pp. 971; $5.00. 

New World Constitutional Harmony, 
A Pan-Americanadian Panorama: 
George Jaffin; Columbia Law Re- 
view (New York City); pp. 53. 

Three Greek Tragedies in Translation: 
David Grene; Univ. of Chicago 
Press; pp. 228; $2.50 (U.S.A.). 

The Great Conflict: Hal Hall; Private- 
ly printed; pp. 150; $1.50 (U.S.A.). 

Our Lady Peace and Other War 
Poems: Mark Van Doren; New 
Directions; pp. 28; $1.00 (U.S.A.). 

Poems: John Berryman; New Direc- 
tions; pp. 26; $1.00 (U.S.A.). 

Pipes of Pan: Bliss Carman; Ryerson; 
pp. 700; $2.50. 

Hitler’s Agents in Canada: Lieut. Wm. 
A. Kardash; pp. 32. 

Jewish Emancipation under Attack: 
Bernard Dov  Weinryb; The 
American Jewish Committee (New 
York City); pp. 95; 25c. 

The Netherlands Indies and the United 
States: Rupert Emerson; (Ameri- 
ca Looks Ahead series, No. 6, May, 
1942); World Peace Foundation 
(Boston, Mass.); pp. 92; cloth, 50c; 
paper, 25c. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Negro and the War: Earl Brown 
and George R. Leighton; Public 
Affairs Committee (New York 
City), Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 71; pp. 32; 10c. 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Vitamins for Health: Henry Borsook 
and William Huse; Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 69, Public Affairs 
Committee (New York City); pp. 
32; 10c (U. S. A.). 

What’s Happening to our Constitu- 
tion?; Robert E. Cushman; Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 70, Public 
Affairs Committee (New York 
City); pp. 46; 10c (U. S. A.). 

The Design for Victory: Dr. Joshua N. 
Haldeman; privately printed; pp. 
24; 25c. 

The New Western Front, A Geographi- 
cal Approach: Griffith Taylor; 
Ryerson; pp. 28; 30c. 

An Anglo-American Economic Policy: 
Can. Inst. Inter. Affairs (Behind 
the Headlines series, Vol. 2, No. 
8); pp. 24; 10c. 

Strange Loyalties: Emile Vaillancourt; 





CURRENT BOOK 


Education For 
A New Society 


By Ernest Green 


90c 


’ (postage paid) 
Copies are on hand for those 
joining the LBS now. 


Books are published every two 
months. 

Minimum membership period is 
one year (6 books). 

Payment may be made for six 
books in advance, or for each book 
as received. 


Copies of 
VICTORY OR VESTED 
INTEREST ? 
by G. D. H. Cole, Harold 
Laski, and others. 
are available now at 90c each. 


N.B.—Copies will be supplied to 
non-members at $1.10 each. 


For complete information write 
THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Book SERVICE 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto 
Representing 


THE LABOUR BOOK SERVICE 


IN CANADA. 





privately printed; pp. 12. 

Public Policy Digest: National Plan- 
ning Assoc., No. 26, June, 1942. 
(Washington, D.C.); pp. 20; 25c 
(U. S. A.). 


TALKING UNION 

All. I Want, The Union Train, Get Thee 
Behind Me, Talking Union, Which Side 
Are You On?, The Union Maid.—Trade 
Union Songs by the Almanac Singers. 
3 10” records in album .. . $420 and 
shipped express collect. Order from The 
Canadian Forum Book Service. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIB- 
RARY. Government Bureaus, etc, Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investi- 
gations, ghosting, all expertly handled. 
Lowest rates, JOHN CREHORE, Box 
2329, Washington, D.C, 
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[] Renewal 
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money order, or make cheque 
payable at par in Toronto. 








New or Renewal Subscriptions 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TELEGRAPHS OFFICE 
at no extra cost 
This form, or a copy of it, 
— must be used — 
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* 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


REGULATIONS 


EFFECTIVE: SEPTEMBER 1, 1942 


* THOSE AFFECTED 


ONE GROUP of regulations (A) applies to all workers, male and female, and their employers, except any persons 
employed:— 

As female domestic servants in homes where there is not more than one servant employed; By a provincial government; 
As ministers, priests or clergymen; In casual labour; As professional engineers or science workers under the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel; In part-time subsidiary employment which is not a regular occupation; In agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, trapping; As teachers; As nurses and probationers; As students at work after school or on holidays 


other than long summer vacation. 
The other Group (B) applies to all workers. 


THE REGULATIONS 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


GROUP (A) 


No worker may quit his job without giving his employer seven days’ notice in writing. 
No employer may lay-off or discharge any worker without seven days’ notice in writing. 
No employer may interview or engage any worker unless such worker has a permit to seek employment. 


Permits to seek employment may be obtained from National Selective Service officers in Selective Service offices, 
formerly the local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


GROUP (B) 


A National Selective Service officer has the power: 
(a) to order any person to report for an interview at the local office; 
(b) to order any person who has been unemployed seven days to take any suitable work; and 
(c) to order any partially employed person to take any suitable full-time work. 


+s atom ordered by a National Selective Service officer to take a job may quit such job without permission of 
the officer. 

When a worker has to travel to a distant job, the National Selective Service officer may pay the cost of transportation 
and certain other special allowances. 

If a worker at the request of the National Selective Service officer changes from less to more essential work, he may 
claim re-instatement in his former job when the more essential work is finished. 


Any employer, employee or other person who violates any provision of the regulations or any order made under 
them is liable to a fine not exceeding $500 or a jail term of not more than 12 months or both. 


Note:—Agricultural workers may take seasonal or temporary employment outside agriculture with the consent of 
Selective Service Officers when such work will not interfere with farm production and by taking such work they 
will not lose their right to postponement of military service. 


EMPLOYERS 


Read the orders-in-council setting up the regulations and the Explanation of National Selective 
Service Regulations which can be obtained from Selective Service offices. 


EMPLOYEES 


Read the orders-in il setting up the regulations and the Workers’ Handbook which can be 
obtained from Selective Service offices or offices of trade unions. 





ELLIOTT M. LITTLE, HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Director National Selective Service Minister of Labour 








